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AN ACTORS PATCH. 


By Greorce Howmges. 


I. 


HE young actor stood looking with an agonised expression at 

the great rent in his white satin coat ; it literally yawned like 

a chasm between the big frogged pocket and skirt-tail behind. Of 
course, a junior has to put up with second-best, and the coat, in 
spite of its trimmings—which were superb—was very old. But— 
and here lay the bitterness of the misfortune—if Miss Pamela Lupin 
had not leaned so heavily when she was being supported from the 
scene at the close of the first act, that rent would never have taken 
place. How, indeed, had he supported her himself—let alone the 
poor, old, cotton-satin dress-coat? He clenched his fist angrily :— 

“ Half an hour’s interval ; and she said her maid would soon put 
it right. ever /” 

Standing yet one more moment irresolute, a gentle laugh from 
some region on his left beyond the drop-scene fell on his ear, and a 
soft voice said quite distinctly, 

“ N’aie pas peur! 1 shall be all right, of course. Only come 
back for the carriage, Albert is so stupid.” 

The murmur of other voices seemed to silence the one, and the 
listener, with a half-smile on his lips, waited till all was quiet again, 
then stole quickly down the velvet-lined vestibule to the stage-boxes. 
The doors were all marked with well-known names, but, hardly 
examining them, he hurried on. Then, his hand on his beating 
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heart, his heart in his mouth, his heart in his eyes, he tapped twice 
firmly on the door above which ran “The Lochinvar” in gold 
letters. 


II. 


“Yes, I saw it all,” she said. ‘Oh, I expect there is time. I 
can work very quickly. I have plenty of practice here, as you have 
seen! Why! it matches beautifully, doesn’t it? Oh, trains aren’t 
really worn so long this spring. Now, will you take off your 
coat?” 

The young actor obeyed, but he offered her the coat kneeling ; 
and I think if you had seen her you would have done the same. 

She was quite alone in the luxuriously furnished inner room ; a 
gay little fire burned in the grate, and the coffee still smelt fragrantly 
on the carved table near. She had been at her embroidery, as every 
night that month, and her little gold thimble was on the white hand 
that took the coat from his. Then a dazzling pair of scissors cut out 
a dazzling piece of satin from the great court train that seemed to 
flow round and round her little feet like summer waters, and the old 
rent and the new patch became one ere he had spoken. 

The precious minutes were rushing away ; soon it would be Miss 
Pamela Lupin again, and only in the distance the sweet face, the 
golden hair, the white hand that he worshipped. He stood gazing 
at the nimble fingers busy with the patch, all the hundred questions 
he had to ask unuttered. 

“‘Tt seems so natural for you to have come,” she said, “‘and you 
don’t look like make-believe at all. I suppose it is because you wear 
our motto; and then, you are so like the picture of the Young 
Lochinvar in my own home.” 

His hand went up to the medallion hung round his neck by a 
broad tartan riband. It was no tawdry stage jewel, but a beautiful 
enamelled locket, inscribed, “ V’aie pas peur.” 

“I said that all the way I came here,” he murmured, “ but it is 
no good! I am so afraid!” 

“And why? Is it only make-believe, then, when you wrestle 
with Ellen’s Bridegroom, and hurl him down? You look as if you 
really could kill him, there and then !” 

“ N’ aie pas peur is not for those who know you,” he said quickly. 
‘*T am afraid because you are so beautiful.” 

She looked at him with her gentle eyes—those eyes whose gentle- 
ness had drawn him to her every night when the whole world of 
stage and theatre and audience separated him from her. But now 
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that he had dared so much, now that he was actually within the rays 
of the sun of his paradise, his heart sank. 
“ N’aie pas peur,” she said, softly. 


III. 


And then some of his questions got answered. Her grandfather 
had taken a box for the season at this theatre because he fancied a 
play which ran upon an old family tradition of The Lochinvar. 
Every night he would bring her, but he soon tired, himself, and 
then, when their guests had drunk wine or coffee, he would leave 
her to her embroidery. Her grandfather, The Lochinvar, was her 
guardian, because she was an orphan, the last of her race. 

And then he to her: Did she ever look up at the play? What 
did she think of the rescue-scene in the banqueting hall? Was not 
Ellen ... not “fair Ellen”? It was she who had torn the white 
satin coat ! 

And she: Was he not fortunate to have so good a part while still 
so young at his work? She did admire the rescue-scene, and Z//en 
was really very handsome—only, perhaps, a little too stout to be 
“swung to the croup ” very lightly ! 

Then footsteps hurry outside, and a confused mingling of voices, 
rustling ladies’ dresses, and a clattering of attendants’ trays brings 
the world of stage and theatre and audience back again. 

“‘T shall come again till you forbid me,” he said, and would have 
kissed her shoe, had he dared. 

But the patch was pressed to his heart as he flew out of the door, 
the white satin coat over his arm, and the long lace ruffles of his 
shirt hanging over his shaking hands. 


IV. 


“ Donald, ye’ll tak’ my compliments, and bid the laddie sup wi’ 
Lochinvar to-night,” exclaimed the old Earl, putting down his opera- 
glasses with a grin. “Faith! Eelen, that young creature steps oot 
o’ my granduncle’s frame! I'd like to talk wi’ him. Dost see how 
his impudence walketh right up to oor box, and looketh right in each 
while he comes this way? We'll give him an extra skirl o’ the pipes, 
Donald, before the day’s oot !” 

The tall piper who accompanies The Lochinvar wherever he 
goes bowed with his invariable answer, ‘‘ It was so,” and vanished. 

“ Eelen, he is daft! Do ye mark him hugging the tail o’ that 
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braw satin coat? And the saft Scots voice to him when he speaks! 
It minds me——” 
The Lochinvar’s sigh could be heard distinctly by the pit folk. 







Wa 


The young actor stood, as in a dream, between the row of 
pipers, a strange figure in a strange scene—the hall of a Grosvenor 
Square house. His flaxen hair fell on his neck, round which the 
tartan riband hung. “ aie pas peur,” whispered the medallion to 
his bounding heart. 

“Will ye lead Eelen, the Lady Eelen, to supper, ‘ Young Lochin- 
var’?” asked the old Earl. 

She could not speak nor look, and the little hand lay trembling 
on his sleeve. There was the rustle of her satin gown at his side, 
and the feeling that he was walking among the stars, one of which 
was guiding him, All fear forsook him when he knew that she was 
afraid. 

“What took ye amang the fule-actor bodies?” asked The Loch- 
invar, very comfortable, with Donald plying his goblet, and the pipes 
screeching their best. 

“Tis an old family tale, The Lochinvar,” answered the young 
man, speaking the Scots tongue with his soft, rich voice. ‘ My 
great-grandfather ran awa’ wi’ some strollin’ players when a wee 
bit laddie, and——— ;” he paused, and looked full at the Earl with 
his deep-blue eyes ; “and he wasna’ seen in his ain hame again !” 

The old man’s hand holding the goblet trembled. 

‘‘There’s mair to tell and to hear,” he cried. 

“I have nae mair to tell ye,” said the young man, haughtily. 
“ But I will tell 2/7 to the Lady Eelen, some day!” 





































VI. 


It was the murky London air that had made his head burn and 
throb all these weeks. 

“We'll awa’ ower the border, Eelen,” said the old Earl, wearily. 

She sat at her harp to soothe him, but the chords so weakly 
struck hardly reached his ear. 

“ Does thee mind that actor-laddie, child, and how he talked 
that night? I could hear him again, faith !—’twas good play-acting, 
that! Do ye mind him taking Donald’s pipes, and playing the clan- 
reel only one of us hath the right to? The De’il must ha’ been in 
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the goblet he drank! And brawly he drained it swice,—the lad | 
Donald, I could speak wi’ him again,—for diversion, ye ken.” 

The piper had just entered the room with a salver. The old 
Earl lifted the card : 

“*To enquire,’” he read, and looked at Ellen uneasily. ‘ Ar. 
James Lochinvar.” 

“Will I show him in? He’s to speir how ye are, The Lochin- 
var,” said the piper. 

The young man stood in the doorway. He was in the Highland 
dress :—his bonnet, with a carven silver crest-brooch, hung by its 
ribbons from his hand ; his kilt was the clan-tartan that is so like 
the Sutherland that it would puzzle a Britisher ; his sporan, of finest 
fallow deerskin, shaded like an autumn beechen leaf ; the jewels in 
his dirk and hose were cairngorms, pale as moonbeams. He wore 
no plaidie, but a little jacket, and the enamelled medallion lay on 
his breast. His shirt was of finest lawn where the clan-tartan riband 
hung. He towered tall and grave in the doorway, the murky gleam 
from the window playing with his flaxen hair. 

The old Earl gazed at him in amazement. 

“ Ye’re still play-acting, then, lad,” he said, and looked uneasily 
at Ellen. The young man had not glanced at her at all, but 
there was the blue flash from his eyes as he met her grandfather’s 
glower. 

“TI saw your illness in the papers,” he said, speaking the 
English purely and melodiously. “I trust you are better, The 
Lochinvar ?” 

When he was seated at Ellen’s harp, she must steal out of the 
room. Outside the notes can melt on her enchanted ear, and no 
one will see ‘he tears down fa’. The young man had not looked at 
her,—so pale, so grave he was. And she is pale and grave. He 
plays the loved airs of that beloved land. 

“?Twill be yell warble it, laddie,” murmured the old man, 
who trembled with happiness. “Ah! ¢here is a melody for a 
broken heart! Do ye mind what Burns said o’ the Banks and 
Braes o Bonnie Doon?” —No pen can give The Lochinvar’s sound- 
ing of the poet’s name. 

“ Thy voice is as sweet as the heather honey.” 

Deep, rich, full, and sad as parted friends are the tones that 
fall upon the quiet room. ‘Those tears that rise in the heart have 
gathered to the old man’s eyes. 

The dusky twilight creeps upon them when he ceases. 

‘‘ Show me the jewel thou wearest !”—-commanded The Lochinvar. 
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VII. 


You have no fairer city in your dominions, Sir. 

The blue waters of Beauly would fain kiss the silver Moray, but 
the gentle Ness is jealous, and prompts the Caledonian waters to 
interfere. Flora Macdonald is guarding the Castle, and the dog 
lifts his paw, as any loyal Highland dog always does. You shall see 
no more beautiful cemetery than the tree-clad hill where the grave- 
stones seem to walk up and down together, conversing of this life 
and another. And, 4ddies, if you would be weé/ clad, go to Mr. 
Macdonald’s in Bridge Street and get you a real Harris tweed ! 
Fragrant of peat fires, with shades of the heather or the woods in 
the fall of the year,—warm, light, weather-and-time-proof : what would 
you better? Neatly stitched, collared with soft velvet, lined with 
satin, and your Tam-o’-Shante .v match with its wild-bird’s wing !— 
There’s a gown to make London lassies ache with envy, that go 
mincing in shoddy will not brook an April tear! If you do not 
believe me, ask Lord Rosebery. 

But, if you are for knowing where //ey are, you must on yet 
higher,—up, up, up, beyond city and waters, to the lonely castle 
among the hills, where no steam will carry you. There is rarely a 
morning without snow to see, even if it is miles away ; and within 
the towers you shall hear no bell or gong : would you summon or be 
summoned, you must blow a horn ; each guest knows the custom of 
the place. 

The moonlight of summer falls on the broad drive where the 
saddled horses are waiting. The light in the great hall, dark with 
flags and armour and many goblets and antlers, falls dimly on the 
stairway. The carved chairs bear the clan-crest,—a horse’s head 
champing at the bit, the wild eye eager for the chase. 

Two steps above him she stood, so that her white hand may play 
among his flaxen hair as she listens. He is in riding dress, but his 
cloak hardly conceals an old, faded, white satin coat that has a great, 
gleaming patch to it! Her mantle hangs over the balustrade, so 
that you may still feast your eyes, as he does, upon that sweet vision 
of shining beauty. 

‘My Fairest, Iam yours, soul and body,” he whispered. ‘“ To- 
day all goodness, all happiness, all beauty are ours ; all life, all light, 
the whole world and Heaven,—for ever and ever! But say it again 
in my ear, Eelen, Fairest-———” 

She was bending over him, her hands on his beating heart. 

“ Nate pas peur,” he whispered. “It beats for you!” 
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“T am still among the stars, Eelen! And see, my wedding coat, 
and the dear patch from your gown that I have nearly kissed away— 
into holes, Eelen, making believe it was your white satin hand ! 
Ah! dear patch, that put together again the heart she had broken. 
Say, Love, when I go play-acting again, will you go with me? For 
I maun, sometimes! . . . Eelen, when he read the motto, ’twas your 
grandfather was afraid! ... Ah! Eelen, say it, say it! When I 
came again, and dared not look even at your harp, I think it was 
because I could bear no more. Eelen, whisper to me, I shall hear 
thee in my soul ;—Does Lochinvar’s Bride give him her love?” 


Has she spoken the words?—for the young man’s strong arm 
clasps her close, lifts her, folds her mantle round her, and bears her 
to the great open doorway, where the moonlight falls upon the 
carriage-way. There is the chat *jng of horses’ bits, and the 
clatter of gallant hoofs that will ride far out into the summer night. 

What did the Bridegroom whisper to the wind ?>— 

“They'll have fleet ‘steeds that follow!” quoth Young Loch- 
invar. 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART I, 


‘HARING CROSS is the very centre of metropolitan London, 
situated as it is about midway between Blackwall on the east 

and Hammersmith on the west. It may, therefore, without enter- 
taining an unduly inflated opinion of its importance, be accurately 
described as the hub of the terrestrial hemisphere, of which it 
occupies “nearly the centre,” as Sir John Herschel, in his “ Natura? 
Philosophy,” has pointed out. One cannot but think, therefore, that 
the Boston man flies his kite rather high when he devotedly claims 
Boston State-house as the centre of the Solar System, a belief 
which the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” says you could not 
pry out of him if you had the tire of all creation straightened 
out for a crowbar. Paris is justly styled the hub of fashion, and 
Calcutta, if one may use the word, is a “swagger” city, but 
London is not only, as “ Cabby ” will tell you, the centre of the four- 
mile radius, but the capital of an empire where the sun has actually 
had to abandon his search for a night’s lodging. ‘The Mansion 
House marks the centre, it is true, of commercial London, but 
commerce and pleasure—the legitimate pleasures that are “the 
reflex of unimpeded energy ”—go hand-in-hand where human life 
ebbs and flows past the column that symbolises Britain’s dominion 


of the sea : 
Great God ! I’d rather be 


A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


As to the etymology of the place-name of “Charing,” the chére 
veine derivation has been described by Professor Skeat as “too 
funny to be pernicious.” And truly its absurdity can best be 
indicated by the reflection that the village existed long before the 


' Notes and Queries, 7th series, vol. ix. p. 132. 
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death of Queen Eleanor. The cross, in fact, was named after the 
village from its accidental erection on that spot. A note in Leland’s 
“ Collectanea ” says, “ Anno D. 1292 crux apud Cheringes incepta 
fuit.”! But it seems possible, nay probable, that there was a way- 
side cross standing here before the erection of the more famous 
work of Richard and Roger de Crundale, who indeed, according to 
one writer, erected the Eleanor cross “ in place of the original wooden 
cross.”? The gloss imparted to the “chére reine” interpretation 
was no doubt acquired from the fact of the first Edward having been 
so strongly and deservedly attached to the heroic woman, his first 
wife, Eleanor of Castile. But mimium ne crede colori, and the name 
assuredly had its origin, like so many other place-names, in the 
geographical situation of the spot, placed as it is at the bend of the 
river—the only bend between Chelsea Reach and Wapping. This 
may be seen by referring to the map of London, where the Thames 
at Charing takes a perfectly rectangular course, with the quondam 
village at its elbow, z.¢e. at the spot where it turns or bends. Now 
the Anglo-Saxon word “ char” means to turn, whence wood furned 
to coal becomes char-coal, a char-woman is one who takes a /urn at 
work, and to leave the door a-char is to leave it on the “urn. One 
circumstance, in particular, helped to make this bend in the river 
remarkable, and was probably instrumental in suggesting the name 
of the village. London was more plainly visible than it is now, and 
even Loftie, in his ‘‘ Historical Notes of Whitehall,” mentions this 
“curious bend” in the course of the Thames, on account of which 
London was nearly as visible from Westminster. “Ing” is the 
Anglo-Saxon for “ meadow,” and so Char-ing appears to have been 
‘the meadow at the bend” (of the river). The Anglo-Saxon cerr, 
says Professor Skeat, means a ‘urn; Old High German cher, a 
turning about ; Middle English cherren, charren, to turn ; Anglo- 
Saxon cerran, to turn. In Newcastle and some neighbouring towns 


1 Vol. ii. p. 356. 

2 See also Manners and Household Expenses of England in the 13th and 15th 
Centuries, by Beriah Botfield (Roxburghe Club), 1841, pp. 110, 122. Earlier 
even than these instances, in a MS. entitled ‘‘ Liber de Antiquis Legibus,” occurs 
an allusion to the village in the year 1260—thirty-one years before the death of 
Queen Eleanor, and consequently before the erection of the cross to her memory. 
See transcript of this MS. among the Archives of the City of London ; also re- 
produced, I think, by the Camden Society. 

3 ‘Ing ” as a suffix in the names of persons had much the same significance 
as the prefix ‘* Mac” in Scotland, ‘‘O” in Ireland, and ‘‘ Ap” in Wales, but 
the existence contemporaneously of the Charing in Kent and the Charing at 
Westminster points to the syllable ixg having been intended—although exception- 
ally so—to signify 2 meadow, in which sense it occurs as a prefix in /agham. 
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achare is a local name for a narrow lane, alley, or wynd—in short, for 
what we should call in less plain Saxon, a ¢urning. Reverting to 
the ancient spelling of the name we shall find reason to conclude 
that Charing in Kent is exactly identical in its etymology with the 
Charing now known to us as Charing Cross, for if the map inserted 
in Furley’s ‘History of the Weald of Kent”! may be relied on, 
Charing in Kent is also situated at a decided deviation of the river’s 
course, and in Domesday and other ancient records is written 
Cheringes, Cerringes, and Cherring.? That ‘“ Char-ing,” therefore, 
means “the meadow at the bend of the river,” is not discounted by 
the fact that Charing was not even a village at the time that the 
beautiful memorial to the devoted Queen Eleanor was erected, fields 
surrounding the cross both north and west. Moreover, there is an 
engraving of the village of Charing in Grose’s “‘ Antiquarian Re- 
pertory,”* which, if rightly attributed, as it is, to Hollar, goes to 
prove that even in Charles I.’s time there were only the one or two 
dwellings that can at the very least be supposed to constitute a 
village, the only other symptom of village life, or of any human 
habitation, being a tavern to the left of the spectator, nestling com- 
fortably beneath a large tree, and next to the cottages alluded to. 
There was, of course, the alien priory of St. Mary Rouncival, which 
at the Dissolution came into the hands of the Earl of Northampton, 
who built upon its site the last of the riverside palaces, Northumber- 
land House, the site and grounds of which are now occupied by 
Northumberland Avenue. All around Charing, excepting on the 
east and north-east sides, appears to have been meadow land, as may 
be seen in Aggas’s plan of the village of Charing, 1560, the north 
being occupied by the Mews, the east by the Strand palaces, and 
some distance to the west the Hospital of St. James, afterwards St. 
James’s Palace. The lazar- or leper-house of St. James’s is described 
by one chronicler as being as dreary and lonely a spot as could be 
desired for the isolation of its inmates. What is now St. James’s 
Park was nothing but chaotic marsh land, and so remained until 


1 This map shows the “ Ancient and Modern names of the Manors &c., 
mentioned in the survey of Domesday, compiled A.D. 1086” (vol ii. part 1). 
The ancient manor of Charing in the Hundred of Calehill was one of the earliest 
possessions of the See of Canterbury after the Conquest, and the district of Charing 
had been taken about the year 839, by Offa, from that See, but restored by 
Cenulph (Hasted’s Kent, vol. iii. p. 211). 

2 See also Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. ii. pp. 443, 542. 

* Ed. 1807, vol. i. p. 371. 

* See Bailey’s Antiquities of London and Westminster, and J. E. Sheppard’s 
Listory of St. James's Palace. 
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Henry VIII. had it laid out and walled in. Long Ditch, only 720 yards 
from Charing Cross, so called “for that the same almost insulateth 
the city of Westminster,” was even in Strype’s time, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, “a place of no great account for houses or 
inhabitants.” It was situated, I think, between what are now Tothill 
Street and Great George Street, but the locality is laid down with great 
exactness in Strype’s map of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. One of 
the Westminster prints lately exhibited by Mr. C. E. Jerningham in 
Westminster Town Hall shows a view from the village of Charing, 
depicting even Whitehall as wooded meadow-land. Northwards, 
Long Acre was in 1556 known as the back-side of Charing Cross. 
An item in Machyn’s Diary says: “ Anodur theyff that dyd long 
[belong] to one of master comtroller ...dyd kylle Richerd 
Eggylston the comtroller[’s] tayller, and k[illed him in] the Long 
Acurs, the bak-syd Charyng-crosse” (p. 121). The village was in 
fact known principally as the border-land, connected on the one 
hand, by means of the historic thoroughfare of the Strand, with the 
City of London, and on the other, by way of the Whitehall and King 
Street Gates, with Westminster—although of course these gates did 
not exist before the removal of the royal palace of Westminster to 
Whitehall. Consequently the spot has been the scene of innumer- 
able because unchronicled events in English history, and those who 
ventured from either direction as far as Charing no doubt found the 
inhabitants of the few dwellings which, at a later time, constituted 
the village—especially the landlord of the rustic tavern that stood 
there—convenient “ middle-gossips ” as to what was transpiring 
either at Westminster or in London. Boniface would recall the 
exciting time which diversified the normal loneliness of the villagers, 
when in 1222 a great wrestling match was held near the Lepers’ 
Hospital, now the palace of St. James’s, between the men of London 
and those of Westminster, city and suburban. The Londoners 
were victorious, but their victory only aroused in the vanquished 
a desire for revenge such as is unfortunately associated sometimes 
even nowadays with the noble games of “Socker” and “ Rugger.” 
A steward of the Abbot of Westminster—“ seneschal” as he was 
called—was so annoyed at defeat that he resolved on revenge. 
With the usual live ram as a prize! he proposed a second trial of 

1 Chaucer says of the big and brawny miller, in the Prologue to Zhe Canter- 
bury Tales : 

*¢ At wrastlynge he wolde bere away the ram ;” 
and again, in Zhe Rime of Sir Thopas, it is said of the Knight ; 
‘+ Of wrastling was there none his pere, 
There ony ram should stonde.” 
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skill a week after the first, #e. on August 1. The Londoners in 
great numbers flocked to the rendezvous, where, as bout succeeded 
bout, it was perceived that the London men were again getting the 
upper hand, upon which, unarmed as they were, they were attacked 
by the seneschal’s armed followers. The deluded postulants for the | 
ram are described as having been “cruelly maimed and wounded,” 
and forced to fly for refuge within their stout city walls. This was, 
of course, more than the Londoners could stand. The efforts of 
the Mayor, Robert Serle, mercer, to restore peace and satisfaction 
by advising the citizens to complain to the Abbot of Westminster 
were of no avail. Stronger measures were voiced by one Constantine 
Fitz Arnulf, who in 1198 had been sheriff under Mayor Fitz Alwin.! 
This firebrand aroused in the general populace such a degree of 
fury and resentment that they marched at his call on Westminster, 
with the watchword of the late French invaders on their lips, ‘‘ God 
help us and our Lord Lewis,” and with the avowed intention of 
levelling with the ground the houses of the devoted Westmonas- 
terians. This they accomplished, pillaging them to boot, and re- 
turned in triumph to the city. But Fitz Arnulf was hanged for his 
trouble, in spite of large sums offered for his ransom.? He was, 
however, hanged unjustly, as we may well suppose, from all the 
known circumstances, and the injustice of Hubert de Burgh, the 
original builder of Whitehall Palace, recoiled on his own head, for 
on his downfall in 1232 the citizens of London failed not to attribute 
to him Fitz Arnulfs undeserved death. It was at the “ Admiral 
Duncan” tavern at Charing Cross that in March 1824 the men of 
Cumberland and Westmorland in the metropolis met, and resolved 
to found the annual North Country wrestling matches. A “scrum” 
is not dearer to the heart of the festive Milesian than it appears to 
have been to those who breathed the humid air of Westminster. 4 
One Saturday afternoon in July 1722 the “King’s Scholars” at ; 
Westminster had an argumentum baculinum with the lads of several 
other schools. The battle was fought with such fury that three 
lives were lost and others despaired of. The “ King’s Scholars” 
were not satisfied with vanquishing their academical rivals. Some 
hackney coachmen chivalrously took upon themselves to aid the 
weaker side, but paid dearly for their magnanimity, one losing his 
life and another being placed seriously hors-de-combat, while the 








* Vide ‘* Calendar of Mayors and Sheriffs” in B. B, Orridge’s Account of the 
Citizens of London, 1867, p. 208. 

? Vide Matthew Paris, and Lyttelton’s History of England, 1808, vol. i. 
PP- 374-5: 
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others were so well beaten that “it is believed they will never for- 
sake their Coach-Boxes again to meddle on such an Occasion. We 
are told several of the Scholars are expelled for this Offence.”! In 
Machyn’s “ Diary” is an account of “a boy [that] kyld a byge boye 
that sold papers and prynted bokes [with] horlyng of a stone and 
yt hym under the ere in Westminster Hall ; the boy was one of the 
chylderyn that was [at the] sckoll ther in the abbey ; the boy ys a 
hossear sune a-boyff London-stone.” ? 

But an event of greater moment than a wrestling match was 
celebrated nearly two hundred years later, in the year 1415, when 
the neighbourhood of Charing allowed its excitement to reach fever- 
heat at the news of the hard-fought victory of Agincourt. Mon- 
mouth, however—not yet returned from the scene of his sanguinary 
triumph—was unable to participate in the national thanksgiving in 
Westminster Abbey, which took place four days after the battle. So 
that whereas it was the usual custom to go to Westminster on 
similar occasions in procession on horseback, the Mayor, aldermen, 
and an immense number of the commonalty, proceeded on this 
occasion like pilgrims on foot, partly apparently on account of the 
sorrows and adversities which the campaign had entailed and partly 
from feelings of humility in the hour of conquest due to a solemn 
religious service.* But a triumphant note was not unvoiced by the 
people, and a curious ballad-relic has survived in the “ Song on the 
Victory of Agincourt,” which, in its original state, says Dr. Rim- 
bault, may justly be considered as the first English vegu/ar com- 
position of which we have any remains : 

‘** Owre Kynge went forth to Normandy 
With grace and mygt of chivalry ; 
The God for hym wrougt marvellously, 
Wherefore Englonde may calle, and cry,— 


Deo gratias.” * 


Our landlord, or his good dame, or perchance his skinker could 
also tell you how Sir Thomas Wyatt, incensed at Queen Mary’s 
resolve to marry Philip of Spain, marched with an army on London 
and met with a temporary success at Charing Cross where he 
repulsed the attack of Sir John Gage, who was at the head of 1,0co 


' London Journal, July 7, 1722. 

2 1556, p. 121. 

* Riley’s Afemorials of London and London Life, 1868, pp. 620-1-2. 

* The melody is ‘‘in a modern dresse” as it appears in the first volume of 
Old Ballads in the Pepysian Collection. It was probably modernised in the reign 
of Charles I.—Rimbault’s Musical Iilust. of Anc. Eng. Poetry, 1850, p. 60. 
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men, and obliged him to seek shelter within the gates of Whitehall 
Palace, where cries of “Treason” were raised, and there was 
“ running and crying out of ladies and gentlemen, shutting of doores 
and windowes, and such a shriking and noise as was wonderfull to 
heare.”! And who was the doughty Kentishman who, with his 
pike, “kept seventeene horsemen off him a great time, but at the 
last was slaine,”? for by this time Wyatt’s army had dispersed, and 
their leader was riding pillion-wise behind Sir Maurice Berkeley, to 
whom he had surrendered, and he must, on his way through Charing 
to the court at Whitehall, have witnessed his men being appre- 
hended on all sides by Pembroke’s horse. Later, on February 22, 
1554, about 400 of Wyatt’s faction were led past Charing Cross to 
the Tilt Yard opposite Whitehall Palace with halters round their 
necks, and were there pardoned by the Queen, “ who looked forth of 
her gallery.” They were lucky in thus escaping the fate of another 
fifty of their leader’s adherents, who, a week before, were hanged on 
“‘twenty paires of gallowes made for that purpose in divers places 
about the citie.”* Another sequel to the general dissatisfaction with 
which the populace viewed the projected marriage between Philip 
and Mary was the conflicts which frequently occurred between the 
Spaniards in London and the Londoners. These Spaniards were 
apparently the servants of the ambassadors from the Emperor 
Charles, father of Philip, who came over to conclude a treaty for 
the Queen’s marriage. The ambassadors were the Count d’Egmont, 
Charles Count de Laing, Jehan de Montmorancy sieur de Corriers, 
Philip Negri, and Simon Renard. ‘On the iiij day of November” 
(1554), says Machyn, “ be-gane a grett fray at Charyng crosse at viij 
of the cloke at nyght be-twyn the Spaneardes and Englysmen, the 
wyche thrugh wysdom ther wher but a fuwe hort, and after the next 
day thay wher serten taken that be-gane yt; on was a blake-mor, 
and was brought a-for the hed offesers by the Knyght-marshall[’s] 
servandes.”* Later, “on the xxvj day of Aprell, 1555, was cared 
from the Marsalsee in a care thrugh London unto Charying crosse 
to the galows, and ther hangyd, iij men for robying of serten Span- 
eardes of tresur of gold out of the abbay of Westminster.”> ‘On the 
xxix day of Aprill was cutte downe of the galows a man that was 
hangyd the xxvj day of Aprill, a pulter[’s] servant that was one of 
them that dyd robed the Spaneard with-in Westminster Abbay, and 
he hangyd in a gowne of towny (tawny) fryse and a dobelet of 
townny taffata, and a payre of fyne hose lynyd with sarsanet, and 


? Stow’s Annales, p. 1052. 2 Ibid. * Jbid. p. 1054. 
* Machyn’s Diary, ed. by J. G. Nichols, 1848, p. 74. 5 Zoid. p. 86. 
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after bered undur the galaus, raylling a-gainst the pope and the 
masse, and hangyd iiij days.”! A Spaniard also was hanged at 
Charing Cross for killing a servant of Sir George Gefford without 
Temple Bar.? A tumultuous crowd now appears in the distance 
—we must give the reins to our imagination of the scene, in the 
absence of a seventeenth-century cinematograph—the most con- 
spicuous figure in which has left both his ears with the Star Chamber ; 
he is branded, too, on each cheek with S.L. (seditious libeller), but 
his gait is resolute and his spirit unsubdued. This is the author 
of “ Histriomastix,” who had greater reasons perhaps than exist to- 
day, fortunately, for hurling his anathemas at the theatrical exhibi- 
tions then in vogue. Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick came this way on 
different days to plead their cause in person : the storm of the Great 
Rebellion was about to burst. Prynne was attended by hundreds of 
carriages and thousands of horsemen, amidst multitudes on foot, in 
much the same form, one may well imagine, as the approach of the 
mob across Westminster Bridge on the occasion, as I remember well, of 
the meeting in Trafalgar Square, which was projected in the interests 
of the release of William O’Brien. The mob that acclaimed the 
release of Prynne, as they passed the cross at Charing, soon to fall 
before their unreasoning fury, wore bay and rosemary in their 
hats as recorded by Lingard, emblems, in these circumstances, of 
rejoicing and defiance. In “A Perfect Journal &c. of that memor- 
able Parliament begun at Westminster, November 3, 1640,” i. 8, is 
the following passage : “ Nov. 28.—That afternoon Master Prin and 
Master Burton came into London, being met and accompanied with 
many thousands of horse and foot, and rode with rosemary and bayes 
in their hands and hats ; which is generally esteemed the greatest 
affront that ever was given to the courts of justice in England.” 

In what part of Charing Cross the villas or mansions were 
situated is not exactly apparent, but soon after Elizabeth had as- 
cended the throne the village appears to have become a fashionable 
residential suburb, much as Hammersmith, for instance, was in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
father of the illustrious Francis, had a house here, where he died 
in 1578,? and Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor, dates a letter 

1 Machyn’s Diary, ed. by J. G. Nichols, 1848, p. 86. 


? Ibid. p. 72. See also Wriothesley’s Chronicle, vol. ii. pp. 125-128 
(Camden Society). 

* J. T. Smith’s Streets of London, 1849, p. 91. This was York House, the 
site of which is now occupied by Buckingham and Villiers Streets, Strand. 1579 
is generally given as the year of Sir Nicholas Bacon’s death, but Cunningham is 
wider of the mark still in saying that it was 1594. 
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from his house near Charing Cross in 1582.!_ In 1613 Lord Fenton 
writes to the Lord Mayor for “a quill of water out of the City’s 
great pipe for his house near Charing Cross.”? And the tenth Earl 
of Northumberland in another letter also writes complaining that 
he had lately been deprived of the conduit water which had always 
served Northumberland House at Charing Cross. He requests 
permission for a quill of water from the City’s pipes, which passed 
the gates of his residence.* This may be said to be the period 
when London was becoming imperceptibly united, by means of 
Charing Cross, with Westminster, until its teeming life reached, in 
Dr. Johnson’s time, the “full tide of human existence.” London 
and Westminster were not indeed, at one time, much more than 
a mile asunder, becoming insensibly incorporated in point of 
continuity though not of government. The union was greatly 
accelerated by the influence of a greater Union, that of England 
and Scotland, “for the Scots multiplying here mightily, neasted 
themselves about the Court, so that the Strand, from mud Walls 
and thatched Houses, came to that perfection of Buildings, as now 
we see.” 4 , 

The majority of the accused in the great state trials at West- 
minster, although passing close to Charing, probably reached the 
Courts of Justice by water, as in the case of the Protector Somerset 
from the Tower. Charles I. went by way of St. James’s Park from the 
Palace of St. James. Dutch William slipped round quietly by water 
to meet his Parliament, entering his state barge at Whitehall Stairs.° 
Strype speaks of that part of the Strand upon which abutted the stables 
of Durham House, as “ ready to fall and very unsightly in so public 
a passage to the Court and Westminster.” This unsightliness was 
caused by the ruinous state of the said stables, situated close by the 
spot afterwards occupied by the New Exchange and Coutts’s Bank. 
When in 1643, soon after the battle of Edgehill, the City was 
fortified with outworks, of which relics still exist in place-names 
round what was then suburban London, Charing Cross was one of 
the ways into the City for which exception was made as to closing it. 
Other passages that were left open were at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
St. John Street, Shoreditch, and Whitechapel.6 But beyond 

1 The Remembrancer, 1878, p. 177- 

2 Tbid. p. 555- 

3 In 1664,—zdzd. p. 561. 

4 Londinopolis, by James Howell, 1657, p. 346. There are still a Thatched 
House Tavern in the Strand, and the Thatched House Club in St. James’s Street. 
5 Strickland’s Queens, 1847, vol. xi. p. 31. 
® See Maitland’s London, 1739, p. 237. 
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Charing Cross were the musket-proof! Chelsea turnpike, a large fort 
with four bulwarks at Hyde Park Corner mounted with artillery, and 
a redoubt and battery at Constitution Hill. And again, Charing 
Cross was the scene of the reception, by the Common Council, of 
Fairfax at the head of an army that thus became masters both of the 
City and the Parliament. Then Nemesis ! 


O thou, who never yet of human wrong 

Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 
Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss, 
For that unnatural retribution. 


There are, of course, two views of this retribution : whether a 
bloodless revolution might not, in time, have been consummated, 
without cutting people’s heads off, or whether the scaffold was a 
sine qua non. At all events, the shedding of blood recoiled, as it 
very often does, like a boomerang, and Charing Cross was made the 
scene of one of those orgies of blood, a taste for which seems to have 
been ingrained from the cradle among Royalist and Roundhead, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. The majority of the regicides were 
executed at Charing Cross. When, three days after the execution of 
Harrison, John Cook and Hugh Peters were drawn upon sledges 
to the place of execution, Harrison’s head “ was placed on the sledge 
which carried Cook, with the face uncovered and directed towards 
him.”2 Theatrocities—usual to the times, however—which attended 
the hanging, drawing, and quartering of Harrison are not desirably 
repetitional. 

On subsequent occasions, two historic personages, Lord 
Balmerino, and Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker in the time of 
Charles II., by their British composure in what one would have 
thought were trying circumstances, strikingly emphasised the im- 
perfection of Goldsmith’s saying that “philosophy is a good horse 
in a stable, but an arrant jade on a journey.” The former, on his 
way to the Tower from his trial at Westminster, stopped the coach 
at Charing Cross, to buy what he, a Scotchman, called honey-blobs, 
but which we know as gooseberries.* And when Sir Edward 
Seymour’s coach broke down at Charing Cross, he coolly ordered 


1 An old expression meaning to be in no danger from a musket. Butler, in 
his Hudibras, employs a similar expression in ‘‘ halter-proof” : 
‘ Both might have evidence enough 
To render neither halter-proof.’—(Part III. canto 1.) 
2 Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Ludlow, 1690, vol. iii. p. 75- 
* Walpole to Montague, Aug. 2, 1746. 
VOL, CCXCVIII, NO. 2089. , Cc 
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the beadles to stop the next one passing and bring it to him. The 
gentleman occupying it was much surprised to be turned out of his 
own coach ; but Sir Edward told him that it was more proper for 
him to walk the streets than the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and left him so to do without any further apology.! 

When Queen Anne’s Government thought fit to hobnob 
with the French Camisards as a means of annoying Louis XIV., it 
extended a warm welcome to them in London. But they had 
scarcely become reconciled to the position of refugees before “the 
lively spirits of the natives of the south began to effervesce in 
a style extraordinary, even among the numerous sectarians of Great 
Britain.” Their ministers, after remaining in trances or slumbers, 
such as in these days would have been called mesmeric, gave vent 
to such wild prophecies that the Government thought fit to inter- 
fere, and Charing Cross became the scene of their dénouement. 
Here John Aude and Nicolas Facio, for printing and publishing 
the writings of Elias Marion, were sentenced to be perched on 
a scaffold with papers in their hats, signifying their crime, and at 
Charing Cross they accordingly suffered. ? 

Even as late as Queen Anne’s time the populace seem to have 
sought the neighbourhood of Charing Cross as the most likely 
source of information as to what was stirring in the political world. 
The Admiralty, being close by, became a legitimate cradle of the 
national curiosity as to certain whisperings about abuses in Her 
Majesty’s navy. Accordingly people came this way to see what 
they could pick up as to the conduct and progress of national affairs. 
Two citizens, apparently Ned Ward and a friend, issuing from Scotland 
Yard one day, probably from Well’s Coffee- House situated there, were 
much struck by “‘a merry cobler at Charing Cross,” indulging his cheer- 
ful humour by singing a piece of his own composition while sitting in 
his stall. In this act he kept repeating the following words: “The King 
said to the Queen, and the Queen said to the King.” A passenger 
coming by, who was mighty desirous of knowing what it was the King 
and the Queen said to each other, stood listening a considerable time, 
expecting the cobbler would go on with his ditty, and thus satisfy 
his longing curiosity. The cobbler, however, continued in the same 
words, till he had tried the patience of his auditor to breaking point 
—‘The King said to the Queen, and the Queen said to the 
King,”—when the latter feverishly stepped up to the stall and asked 
the drolling sole-mender what it was the King said to the Queen 


1 Lord Dartmouth in Burnet, ed. 1823, ii. 70 (quoted by Cunningham). 
* Strickland’s Queens, 1847, vol. xi. p. 195. 
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and the Queen to the King? Upon which Crispin snatched up his 
strap, and applying it with all his might across the shoulders of the 
inquirer, said: “ How now, Saucebox ! Its a fine Age we Live in, 
when such Coxcombs as you must be prying into Matters of State ! 
I’d have you know, Sirrah, I am too loyal a Subject to betray the 
King’s secrets, so pray get you gone, and don’t interrupt me in my 
Lawful Occupation, lest I stick an Awl into ye, and mark ye for 
a fool that meddles with what ye have nothing to do.” ! 

From comedy to tragedy was in those days a transition so 
frequent that every dweller in London probably had learnt how 
“every light has its shadow.” On November 20, 1727, the un- 
fortunate poet Richard Savage came from Richmond to pursue his 
studies less interruptedly in London. “ Accidentally meeting two 
gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring coffee-house, and 
sat drinking till it was late, for it was in no time of Savage’s life 
any part of his character to be the first of the company that desired 
to separate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the same 
house; but there was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the streets, and divert 
themselves with such amusements as should offer themselves till 
morning. 

“In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a light in 
Robinson’s Coffee-house, near Charing Cross, and therefore went 
in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a room, and was told 
that there was a good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckoning. Merchant, 
not satisfied with this answer, rushed into the room, and was 
followed by his companions. He then petulantly placed himself 
between the company and the fire, and soon after kicked down the 
table. Swords were drawn on both sides, and one, Sinclair, was 
killed. Savage, having likewise wounded a maid that held him, 
forced his way with Merchant out of the house ; but being in- 
timidated and confused, without resolution to fly or stay, they were 
taken in a back court by one of the company, and some soldiers 
whom he had called to his assistance.” The upshot of this was 
eventually that the poet was set at liberty, through the intercession 
of the humane Countess of Hertford, but the story is continued 
with dramatic precision by Dr. Johnson in his “Lives of the 
Poets.” ? 

' The London Spy, by Edward Ward, 1709, part ix, pp. 200-1. 
? Vol. ii. pp. 277-286. 
c2 
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Charing Cross Post Office now occupies the site of the 
Hermitage, a chapel from very early times dedicated to St. 
Catherine. It must have been of considerable dimensions, for it was 
occasionally used as the lodging for such bishops as came to attend 
the Court, and had no other residence in London or Westminster.' 
Willis, in his ‘History of the See of Llandaff,” states, on the 
authority of the Patent Rolls of the forty-seventh year of Henry III., 
that William de Radnor, the then bishop, had permission from the 
King to lodge, with all his retainers, within the precincts of the 
Hermitage of Charing—the mention of which affords further evidence, 
if need were, that the village existed before the death of Eleanor— 
whenever he came to London.? 

Those who would become acquainted with one of the most 
remarkable views in London, perhaps the most remarkable in point 
of fineness—the vista through Ludgate Hill terminating in Wren’s 
masterpiece, and enhanced by the spire, as Wren intended that it 
should be, of St. Martin’s Church on the Hill, is, viewed from Fleet 
Street, probably the most picturesque—should take their stand at the 
south-west corner of Charing Cross Underground railway-station, and 
looking westward it will, I think, be admitted that on a fine summer’s 
day,—a winter’s day preferably, because of the absence of foliage,— 
the massive architecture of Whitehall Court and the National 
Liberal Club, overlooking the Gardens, with the Embankment, and 
its avenue of trees, and the shining river beyond, present one of the 
finest spectacles to be seen in any capital in Europe. I allude to 
this because the Gardens are probably identical with those which 
grew the flowers, fruit, vegetables and sweet-herbs supplying the wants 
of the Hospital of St. Mary Rouncival,? and successively the wants 
of the households of the Earls of Northampton, Suffolk, and 
Northumberland. 

It is not a matter of common knowledge, I think, that Charing 
Cross witnessed the first regatta in England. The “Quality” had 
read and heard of the Venetian Aegattera, or race of oarsmen, and 


1 The Memoirs of Lieut.-Gen. Ludlow, 1698, iii. 75. 

2 See J. T. Smith’s Streets of London, 1849, p. 133- 

* A view of St. Mary Rounceval Chapel, a most interesting contemporary 
drawing from the Wellesley Collection, was exhibited, among the Gardner 
Collection of prints relating to London, Westminster, and Southwark, at the 
opening of the Guildhall Library and Museum in November 1872. In the priory 
garden was, no doubt, grown the Rounceval Pea (Pisum majus), producing a 
large delicious pea, but possibly the parent institution at the foot of the Pyrenees 
gave it its name. There was a burial-place attached to the convent. See 
M: Basil Holmes’s London Burial Grounds. 
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they determined to have a regatta of their own at a time when the 
river was still the principal means of locomotion for all classes alike. 
So, early in the afternoon of Wednesday, June 21, 1775, the river from 
London Bridge to the Ship Tavern, Millbank, began to swarm with 
pleasure-seekers. Above 1,200 flags were flying before four o’clock ; 
and such was the public impatience that scores of barges were 
filled at that time. Even before noon several of the barges belonging 
to the City Companies, with great numbers of pleasure barges, were 
moored in the river with their flags flying. Half a guinea was asked 
for a seat in acommon barge. Charing Cross Stairs,'}well known to 
Pepys nearly a century before in his water excursions, must have 
been crowded with intending sight-seers struggling#to engage the 
service of boatmen who had little need for their usual cry of “Oars ! 
Oars!” Those on land had scaffolds erected, for them on the 
banks, while other vessels of every description tried to outdo the 
land erections by scaffolds of their own. Even Westminster Hall 
had an erection of this kind, while vessels were also moored for the 
sale of refreshments. 

By six o’clock the Thames was covered with vessels and boats 
ornamented with divers colours, which began to form themselves 
into divisions. On the stern of the Director’s barge, which was 
uncommonly superb, was displayed a blue ensign with the word 
“Regatta” in large gold characters. It was rowed in great state to its 
station on the west point of the centre arch of Westminster Bridge 
a little before seven o’clock. The boats and vessels of the red flag 
immediately brought up in the line of ‘e four arches on the 
Lambeth side ; the blue division being in the direction of the four 
arches nearest Westminster, while the white was under the two 
arches on each side of the centre. The grand centre arch was 
solely appropriated to the race-boats. 

The river is said to have presented a splendid scene. A City 
barge usually carrying ballast was filled on this occasion with the 
finest ballast London and Charing Cress could produce: to wit, 
“above a hundred elegant ladies.” At half-past seven the Lord 
Mayor’s barge moved, and, falling down the stream, made a circle 
towards the bridge, on which twenty-one cannon were fired as a salute. 

At half-past seven the rivals for the regatta honours began their 
aquatic sports at Westminster Bridge. In this first effort the red 
squadron gained the goal first after engaging the white and blue 
squadrons as far as Watermen’s Hall and back. Their prize was 


? Not to be confused with Whitehall Stairs, which were the private stairs of 
royal residents at Whitehall Palace. 
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a new boat, with furniture complete, coats and badges, and an 
ensign with the word “ Regatta” in gold letters. The second 
boat had eight guineas each, and the third five guineas; and to 
every other candidate who rowed the full distance, half-a-guinea, 
with permission to be in Ranelagh Gardens (in their uniforms) 
during the entertainment. 

As soon as the winners were declared and their prizes awarded, 
the whole procession began to move from Westminster Bridge for 
Ranelagh ; the Director's barge at the head of the whole squadron, 
with grand bands of music playing in each. 

The ladies in general were dressed in white, and the gentlemen 
in undress frocks of all colours. It was thought that no fewer than 
200,000 people witnessed this procession. Minuets and cotillons, 
&c., were danced after supper in the Temple of Neptune at 
Ranelagh and other entertainments were patronised, the company 
consisting of about two thousand persons and personages, among 
the latter being the Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, the Duke 
of Northumberland, Lords North, Harrington, Stanley, Tyrconnel, 
Lincoln, Lyttelton, Colerane, Carlisle, March, Melbourne, Chol- 
mondeley, Petersham, &c., and the French, Spanish, Prussian, 
Russian, and Neapolitan Ambassadors. Mrs. Cornely provided 
decorations and “an indifferent supper” for seven hundred guineas, 
and the wine was very scarce presumably in quantity perhaps as 
well as quality.! 

Many quips and practical jokes that are popularly supposed to 
have had their origin at a specific time or in specified circumstances 
are, it is well known, traceable to an earlier source. And it seems 
likely that the whimsical story of the tail-wagging lion which, as the 
crest of the Percies, adorned the top of Northumberland House, 
was suggested by a similar story, to be found in Heywood’s “ Fyrst 
Hundred of Epigrammes,” concerning a fox that stared admiringly 
at the weathercock of St. Paul’s Cathedral. As to the Percy lion, 
some nameless wag undertook, for a trifling wager, to collect a crowd 
in the streets of London, upon any pretence, however absurd. He 
accordingly took his stand opposite, and gazed very earnestly up at 
the lion. Joined by one or two passers-by, he took out a spy-glass 
and looked still more intently. A hundred people quickly assembled, 
and it went round that at a certain hour the lion would wag his tail! 
The crowd increased until the Strand was rendered impassable. 
The greatest curiosity was manifested ; several swore positively that 


1 See Malcolm’s Afanners and Customs of London in the Eighteenth Century, 
1800, vol. ii. pp. 293-300. 
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they saw the tail wagging, and long arguments ensued fro and con. 
The story adds that the crowds were not dispersed till a smart 
shower came on, and even then some of the most pertinacious 
believers ensconced themselves in covered alleys and under doorways 
to watch the phenomenon. Heywood’s story presents, I think, 
enough resemblance to have suggested the above. The fox thus 
explains his admiration : 

My noddyng and blyssyng breedth of wonder, 

Of the witte of Poules wethercocke yonder. 

There is more witte in that cock’s onely head, 

Than hath bene in all men’s heades that be deade. 

As thus, by common reporte this we fynde, 

All that be dead, did die for lacke of wynde. 

But the wethercock’s witte is not so weake 

To lacke wynde: the wynde is ever in his beake. 

So that while any wynde blowth in the skie, 

For lack of winde that wethercocke will not die.' 


The Percy Lion now occupies a similar position at Sion House, 
Isleworth, the suburban residence of the Duke of Northumberland. 
It was at a conference to which Monk was invited by the Earl of 
Northumberland in Northumberland House that the restoration of 
Charles II., as yet not openly talked about, was for the first time 
proposed in direct terms.? 

Mons. de Monconys, tutor and travelling companion to the 
young Duke de Chevreuse, on his visit to England in 1663, describes 
Northumberland House with brevity and exactness enough to afford 
a graphic word-picture: ‘‘et Nortombelland, qui est de brique, 
mais plus grande et plus exhaussée que les autres [¢.e. the other 
Strand mansions], composée d’un grand corps de logis quarré, 
accompagné de quatre petites tours, ume 4 chaque coin de 
Bastiment qu’elles flanquent”* There were at first, however, as 
the House was erected by Bernard Jansen, only three sides of this 
quadrangle, the fourth having been built towards the river by 
Algernon Percy, immediately after he came into possession, so that 
the principal apartments might be removed from the dust and noise 
of the Strand. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Charing Cross, between 
where Rounceval Priory stood on the east and Peterborough House, 


1 John Heywood’s Woorkes, 1562 (Fyrst Hunared of Epigrammes), ‘‘ The foxe 
and the mayde,” 10. 
2 J. T. Smith’s Streets of London, 1849, p. 135. 
‘* London in the Seventeenth Century,” by A. J. Dasent, in the National 
Review, August 1889. 
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Millbank, on the west, grew, at the beginning of last century, many 
indigenous plants that would not reward the keenest search to-day: 
the Ivy-leaved Toad Flax ; the sweet-scented Camomile ; a variety 
of Arctium Lappa called Rose-Burdock ; a variety of flat-horned 
Clavaria ; Net Conferva; a variety of Female Fern, or Brakes ; 
a variety of Arrow-head (Sagitfaria sagittifolia) ; a variety of the 
Round-headed Bastard Cyperus ; the Pointed Bulrush ; the Hooded 
Willow Herb in St. James’s Park ; the Bird’s-foot Trefoil and the 
Dwarf Trefoil.? 

Cockspur Street may be said, approximately, to occupy the site 
of the three or four houses which up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century constituted the village of Charing. This street is a very old 
one. Pennant speaks of it as, in 1572, filling up the space between 
the few houses alludes to and Charing Cross.2. There does not seem 
to be any difficulty as to the origin of the street’s name, although 
Cunningham says “ why it was so called I am not aware, unless it 
had some fancied connection with the Mews adjoining.” And 
Mr. Wheatley is disposed to derive it from the Cock Tavern which 
stood at the end of Suffolk Street. Perhaps it was so named 
for neither of these reasons, but because here was first established 
the trade in artificial cockspurs which supplied the constant demand 
that must have been created by the frequenters of the cockpits in 
Whitehall and St. James’s Park. Further reason for thinking that 
this is so exists in the remarkable fact that steel cockspurs are at 
the present time still being sold by old-established cutlers in the 
neighbourhood of Cockspur Street, as I have ascertained by personal 
inquiry. The sport is not unknown in the recesses of the Cumber- 
land mountains, and ready purchasers of cockspurs are to be found 
among even our own county gentry. The principal trade, however, 
I am given to understand, is with the native princes and others of 
India, and with wealthy citizens of the South American republics. 
There was a silver-cockspur maker dwelling near here, in the Strand, 
“near Hungerford Market.” He was also a clock-maker, and 
consequently displayed the sign of the “ Dial and Crown.” There 
is a bill to this effect preserved among other curiosities, framed and 
suspended in the interior of Messrs. Fribourg and Treyer’s shop in 
the Haymarket, the famous old snuff-dealers at the “Crown and 
Rasp.” Similar street names to Cockspur Street occur in Spurriers’ 
Row, Ludgate Hill, and Spurriers’ Lane, Tower Street ; Spur Alley 
in the Strand, and the Spur Inn in Southwark ; but in these instances 


1 See “‘ Middlesex” in Dugdale’s British Traveller, iii. 459-466. 
2 Zour of London. 
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the rider’s spur is meant no doubt. The Cock Tavern, at the end 
of Suffolk Street, facing Cockspur Street, probably also derived its 
sign from the circumstance of receiving its chief support from those 
who had come from a long main or a short main, a Welsh main or 
a battle-royal, at the Whitehall and Westminster cockpits. Pepys 
‘made merry” over a good soup and a pullet for 4s. 6d. the whole, 
at the “‘ Cocke,” walking in St. James’s Park while it was dressing. 

“ At the Cockpit Royal, the South Side of St. James’s Park, on 
Monday next, being the 4th of this Instant, will be seen the Royal 
Sport of Cock-Fighting ; and on Tuesday begins the Match for 
2 Guineas a Battle, and 20 Guineas the odd Battle; between the 
Gentlemen of Middlesex, and the Gentlemen of Surry, and will 
continue all the Week. To begin exactly at 4 a Clock.”! 

Much larger sums’ were sometimes staked on the odd battle. A 
main of cocks was fought on May 11, 12, and 13, 1736, at the George 
Inn in Alton, Hants, between the Gentlemen of Alton and Petersfield, 
for five guineas a battle, and one hundred guineas the odd battle.? 

In Cockspur Street, in 1748, a female dwarf, the ‘ Corsican 
Fairy,” was one of the sights of London. She drew, at half-a-crown 
a head, crowds almost as numerous as those which in our own day 
waited on “General Tom Thumb.”* But we are not told whether 
this gossamer person, to ensure her safety on a windy day, ever 
resorted to the expedient favoured by the most famous of the dwarfs 
of antiquity, Philetus of Cos, who carried leaden weights in his 
pockets as ballast “to prevent his being blown away.” 

There were giants in those days, more so than now apparently, 
and it is questionable whether there is any neighbourhood in the 
world that has afforded such opportunities fot giant-worship as that 
of Charing Cross. There was the Cambridge giant, the Norfolk 
giant, the Kentish giant, the Irish and French giants, the Dutch 
and German giants, at a later period the Italian and the Chinese 
giants, and many more. The Swedish giant is described as “ that 
Prodigy in Nature the living Colossus or wonderful Giant, from 
Sweden, now to be seen at the Lottery House next Door to the 
Green Man, Charing Cross. It is humbly presum’d, that of all the 
natural Curiosities which have been expos’d to the Publick, nothing 
has appear’d for many Ages so extraordinary in its Way as this 


' The Weekly Journal, December 2, 1721. 

2 St. James’s Evening Post (London) of April 15 in that year. Cockfighting 
was so much in vogue in the reign of Charles I. that Vandyck painted a picture 
of the Court watching a match in the royal pit, Whitehall. 

* See E. J. Wood’s Giants and Dwarfs, 1868, pp. 351-2. 
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surprising Gentleman. He is much taller than any Person ever yet 
shewn in Europe, large in Proportion ; and all who have hitherto 
seen him declare, notwithstanding the prodigious Accounts they 
have heard, that he far exceeds any Idea they had framed of him. 

“Note, He is to be seen as above any Hour of the Day by any 
Number of Gentlemen and Ladies, from Nine in the Morning till 
Nine at Night” (poor giant!) “without loss of time.”! Before 
this he was exhibited at the “Glass-Shop facing the Mews Wall, 
Charing Cross,” and was then described as a foot taller than “ the 
late famous Saxon, or any ever yet introduced to the World as 
Giants, and as several learned Gentlemen have declar’d, may justly 
be call’d the Christian Goliah, no one of human Species having 
been heard of since that Aira of so monstrous a Size.”? One 
spectator fell into poetry over him : 

6‘ WRITTEN EXTEMPORE BY A GENTLEMAN ON SEEING 
THE GIANT AT CHARING CROsS. 


Amazing Man ! of such stupendous Size, 

As moves, at once, our Wonder and Surprize. 

The Son of Kish (being Head and Shoulders taller) 
Was chose a King, to govern all the smaller : 

Had you been there, the stately Monarch Saul 
Had had no Title to that sacred Call. 

Repair to Oxford, that sublime Retreat, 

The Source of Wisdom, and the Muses’ Seat ; 
Her learned Sons (who rummage Nature’s ways) 
Shall come with Pleasure, and with Wonder gaze : 
In every Science there each curious Spark, 

May mark how Nature has o’er-shot her Mark.” * 


“Last Saturday their Royal Highnesses the three Princesses 
went to see the surprising Swedish Giant, at Charing Cross, at the 
sight of whom they express’d the greatest Satisfaction and Astonish- 
ment, and made him a very handsome present.”* There was 
another remarkable exhibition, which I do not think has been 
alluded to either by Mr. E. J. Wood in his “Giants and Dwarfs” 
or by the writer of two excellent illustrated articles entitled “ Giants 
and Dwarfs” in the “Strand Magazine” for October 1894. “We 

' Daily Advertiser, January 22, 1742. His name, according to Mr. E. J. 
Wood in his Giants and Dwarfs, was Daniel Cajanico. Some say he was 
7 ft. 8in. and others 8 ft. 4 in. (Swedish). 

2 Ibid. March 24, 1741. The Saxon giant was probably Maximilian 
Christian Miller, who was born at Leipzig in Saxony in 1674, and was exhibited 
in London in 1728 (George II.) ; another Saxon giant was seen by George I. 

® Jbid. April 24, 1742. 

* Jbid. April 9, 1742. 
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hear that the tall Woman Christian Godwin, from Essex, who has 
had the honour of being seen by most of the Nobility and Gentry 
at Charing Cross for some time, designs very speedily to make a 
Tour round England. She is seven Foot high, and proportionable 
to her Heighth, tho’ but 18 Years of Age. She has had the Pleasure 
of giving Satisfaction to everybody whose Curiosity has led ’em to 
see her.” } 

Practical jokes have passed out of vogue nowadays, partly, 
perhaps, because of the inability of the joker to distinguish between 
what was offensive and inoffensive in this direction, and partly 
because we have become too serious. Then there is the ogre who 
does not believe in fun of any kind. Not so our forefathers, one of 
whose favourite atticisms was to make the victim of their drollery 
himself responsible for an act with an unpleasant sequel. ‘This 
propensity was the origin of the Spring Gardens at Charing Cross, 
which have been such a considerable asset in London life from the 
days of Charles I. to those of the County Council. They were so 
named from a jet of water which was sprung upon anyone who was 
unwary enough to tread on a pre-arranged spot.? Paul Hentzner, in 
his “ Travels,” says: “In a garden joining to this palace (Whitehall) 
there is a jet d’eau, with a sundial, at which while strangers are 
looking, a quantity of water forced by a wheel which the gardener 
turns at a distance through a number of little pipes, plentifully 
sprinkles those that are standing round.”* I remember seeing an 
imitation tree, perhaps a “ weeping” willow, at Chatsworth about the 
year 1880, whose branches were said to “ weep” over anyone standing 
under it at the promptings of the gardener. The branches were 
nothing but water-pipes : in fact the tree was made of iron. But the 
ducal joke seems to have been played out, for it did not work when 
I was there. There was a similar piece of waggery in favour at 
Mrs. Salmon’s waxworks in Fleet Street, visitors to which, upon 
treading on a certain spring, received an ignominious kick from 
a figure at the entrance. The late Miss Cuming remembered the 
gossip about this trap for the unwary, and from her I had it. And 
another figure, I was told by the late Mr. H. S. Cuming, stood at 


1 St. James’s Evening Post, May 27, 1736. 
? Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the name was derived from 
several springs of excellent water which existed here, and probably do still. In 
fact, Jesse, in his Literary and Historical Memoirs of London, Nimmo’s edition 
of 1901, says, ‘‘ It is remarkable that every house in what is called Spring Gardens 
Terrace has still a well attached to it.” 
* Hentzner’s Journey into England, 1757, p. 34+ 
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the top of the stairs. This, when a certain spring was trodden upon, 
was thrown into a threatening attitude with an uplifted broom. 

The behaviour of the public, or of a large portion of it, in old 
Spring Garden led to the royal privilege being withdrawn, and a new 
Spring Garden was discovered in Fulke’s Hall, Lambeth, which was 
popularly known as Vauxhall or Fox Hall. The comedy of the 
‘**English Monsieur,” by James Howard, acted at the Theatre Royal 
in 1674, was a success of the time, and affords a striking picture of 
Spring Garden society at Charing Cross. But long after the Garden 
was built upon it maintained a remnant of its reputation as a corner 
of London devoted to amusements, although not exclusively so, for 
here was situated the French Protestant Chapel which on Decem- 
ber 2, 1716, was discovered to be on fire, occasioning great alarm 
in the neighbourhood from its vicinity to several depositories of 
gunpowder. Disaster was averted, however, by the timely turning 
to account by the Prince of Wales (afterwards George II.) of his one 
useful accomplishment, soldiering. Accompanied by a captain of 
the guard, and having risen between four and five o’clock, he pro- 
ceeded to the spot and issued directions for subduing the fire. 
A new chapel was erected in 1731. This chapel seems to have been 
the one built by an ancestor of Lord Clifford, and which occasioned 
a dispute, says Cunningham, in 1792 as to the right of presentation, 
both Lord Clifford and the Vicar of St. Martin’s claiming it.! So 
late as 1803 there was exhibited at Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
Maillardet’s Automaton, which consisted of “a musical lady, who 
performs most of the functions of animal life, and plays sixteen 
several airs upon an organised piano-forte by the actual pressure of 
the fingers. Admission one shilling, from ten o’clock in the morning 
until ten in the evening.” ? 

The Society of Painters in Water Colours, formed in 1804, held 
its thirteenth annual exhibition 1817-18, for the first time apparently 
in Spring Gardens,’ and at Wigley’s Promenade Rooms, Spring 


1 Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivun, 1807, iv. 319. 

2 Vie Picture of London for 1803, p. 189. 

* Jbid. for 1818. Close by, in Pall Mall, the Royal Academy held its first 
exhibition. In the Public Advertiser for Saturday, April 22, 1769, is the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

** Royal Academy, Pall Mall, April 21, 1769. The Exhibition will open on 
Wednesday next, the 26th instant, at Nine o’clock. Admittance One Shilling 
each Person. The Catalogue gratis.—F. M. Newton, Sec.” 

The origin of the society, however, was with a number of artists who met also 
in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, in St. Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
about 1739, which Hogarth established as the Society of Incorporated Artists, 
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Gardens, our wonder-loving ancestors might be entertained with Mr. 
Theodon’s grand Mechanical and Picturesque Theatre, illustrative of 
the effect of art in imitation of nature, in views of the island of St. 
Helena, the city of Paris, the passage of Mount St. Bernard, Chinese 
artificial fireworks, and a storm at sea. Admission to front seats, 2s. ; 
second seats, 15.; with occasional changes of scenes. Or they could 
satisfy their curiosity with something that promised, even at that 
time, to make good Mother Shipton’s prophecy as to carriages going 
without horses, for here was to be seen (admittance 15.) the original 
model of a new invented Travelling Automaton, a machine which 
can, with ease and accuracy, travel at the rate of six miles an hour, 
ascend acclivities, and turn the narrowest corners without the assist- 
ance of horse or steam, by machinery, conducted by one of the 
persons seated within. There is also a new invented American 
stove, for saving fuel.!_ The famous Irish Giant was on show next 
door to Cox’s Museum in Spring Gardens.2 Mrs, Harrington 
advertises her readiness to undertake miniatures at the Hardware 
Shop, next Cox’s Museum, Spring Gardens . . . she takes the most 
striking likeness in miniature at 2s. 6d. each by virtue of his 
Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, granted to Mrs. Harrington for her 
improved and expeditious method of taking the most accurate 
likenesses ; time of sitting three minutes only: nothing required 
unless the most perfect likeness is obtained. A relic of these 
Gardens on the west side of Charing Cross existed as late as the 
year 1825 in a pleasure resort known as the “Grove.” To enter, one 
had to descend into a cellar of a house surrounded by other houses. 
This was painted with shrubbery, but the only fragrance inhaled, says 
the author of “ Tavern Anecdotes,” was that of the “weed,” arising 
in columns from numerous tubes of clay, rendering the well-painted 
walls at times invisible. This “ Grove” ¢avern, as it appears to have 
been, was doubtless a survival of the actual grove which rendered 
Spring Gardens a pleasant rustic resort until, towards the end of the 
17th century, it was suppressed in the interests apparently of public 
morality. Says a writer in 1659,—“ the enclosure not disagreeable, 
for the solemness of the grove, the warbling of the birds, and as it 
opens into the spacious walks at St. James’s. . . for it is usual 


who held their first exhibition at the Society of Arts, April 21, 1760. From 
this sprang the Royal Academy. On the north side of Pall Mall, a little east 
of St. James’s Street, was Alderman Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery. See 
account in Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, 1807, iv. 319. 

1 The Picture of London for 1803, p. 263. 

2 See E. J. Wood’s Giants and Dwarfs, 1868, p. 158. 

® Morning Post, January 28, 1778. 
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here to find some of the young company till midnight; and the 
thickets of the garden seem to be contrived to all advantages of 
gallantry, after they have refreshed with the collation, which is here 
seldom omitted, a¢ a certain cabaret in the middle of this paradise 
where the forbidden fruits are certain trifling tarts, neats’ tongues, 
salacious meats, and bad Rhenish.! The ladies that have an 
Inclination to be Private, take Delight in the Close Walks of Spring 
Garden, where both Sexes meet, and mutually serve one another as 
Guides to lose their Way, and the Windings and Turnings in the 
little Wildernesses are so intricate that the most Experienc’d 
Mothers have often lost themselves in looking for their Daughters.” ? 
So that, while, after the Restoration, Old Spring Gardens was 
built upon, a memory of it appears to have survived the ravages 
of time long afterwards, in the “Grove ” tavern. ‘ Admirers 
of Curiosities” were invited to the Charing Cross Coffee-house, 
in the corner of Spring Gardens, to see—‘ arrived from France 
a Man Six-and-Forty years old, One Foot Nine Inches high, 
yet fathoms Six Foot Five Inches with his Arms. He walks 
naturally upon his Hands, raising his Body One Foot Four Inches 
off the Ground: Jumps upon a Table near Three Foot high, 
with one Hand, and leaps off without making use of anything but 
his Hands, or letting his Body touch the ground. He shows some 
Part of Military Exercise on his Hands, as well as if he stood upon 
his legs. He will go to any gentleman’s house if required.”* In 
1699 there was born a child, afterwards exhibited at the Sign of 
Charing Cross, with but one body and two heads.‘ 
J. H. MACMICHAEL. 


! A Character of England, 1659, p. 56. 


? Thomas Brown’s Amusements for the Meridian of London, 1700, p. 54- 
3 Henry Morley, Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, Warne’s ed., p. 249. ‘4 Jbid. 


(To be continued) 
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THE CASE OF THE PERREAUS. 


HE trial of the Perreau brothers filled the public mind during 
nearly the whole of the year 1775. It is specially interesting 
to the lawyer owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence 
which led to a conviction. It is interesting to the general reader 
from its incidents, and from the position of the accused. And 
some new matter, which we shall lay before our readers, gives a 
curious insight into the principles which, a century and a quarter 
ago, governed the consideration of the Recorder’s Report, in other 
words, the question of reprieve. 

In January 1775, Mr. Robert Perreau, an apothecary in good 
practice residing in Golden Square, borrowed of Messrs. Drummond, 
the bankers, whose house stood then, as now, at Charing Cross, 
a sum of £1,400 on the security of a house in Harley Street, 
belonging to his brother. The money was not repaid within the 
short period for which it was borrowed; the bankers, however, 
were in no wise alarmed, for they knew their creditor, and, moreover, 
the security was good. Mr. Perreau had also spoken of shortly 
borrowing a larger sum on a good bond. They were therefore not 
surprised when, on. Tuesday, March 7, Mr. Perreau walked into 
the bank and proposed to borrow £5,000, out of which the £1,400 
was to be repaid, on a bond for £7,000 signed by William Adair, 
a well-known army agent. Mr. Drummond, who had formerly had 
transactions with Mr. Adair, was doubtful as to the signature, and 
asked Perreau whether he had witnessed the execution of the bond. 
Perreau replied that he had not, but that he was closely connected 
by family ties with Mr. Adair, who held considerable monies of his. 


. He would, however, take the bond and have it verified. He 


accordingly went away, and returned with the bond in a couple 
of hours, stating that he had just caught Mr. Adair before he went 
out for his ride, who had explained that the difference in signature 
was only that produced by age in the twenty years since he had last 
signed for the Drummonds. Mr. Drummond was still dissatisfied, 
and asked Perreau if he would leave the bond to be submitted to 
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his brother, and call again the next day. Perreau readily agreed 
to this. In the course of the evening Drummond ascertained from 
a friend of Adair, and on the next morning from Adair himself, 
that the bond was forged. He was, therefore, not a little surprised 
when, at the appointed hour, Perreau returned. The banker said 
that he still doubted the signature, and suggested that Perreau 
should go to Mr. Adair with him. Perreau assented with perfect 
willingness and drove the banking brothers to the house in his 
own carriage. There, to Drummond’s astonishment, the apothecary 
was received as a stranger by Mr. Adair; and when the latter 
pronounced the bond to be a forgery, Perreau said, “Sir, surely 
you are jocular?” When Adair repeated his statement, Perreau 
said that he had received the bond from the wife of his brother 
Daniel. One of the Drummonds then reminded him that he had 
claimed intimacy with Mr. Adair, to whom he now appeared to be 
a stranger, told him that he must be either the greatest fool or the 
greatest rogue ever seen, and proposed to send for a constable. 
Then Robert begged that his brother Daniel’s wife might be sent 
for, which was done at once. On her arrival that lady immediately 
took the whole blame upon herself, declaring that she had forged 
the signature, and that her brother-in-law Robert Perreau was quite 
innocent. Mr. Drummond doubted if she could sign in so 
masculine a style; whereon she seized a pen and wrote Adair’s 
name exactly as it appeared on the bond. Perreau then said he 
hoped that her statement exculpated him. ‘We had better not 
inquire into that,” said the banker ; and then for the first time the 
apothecary showed signs of fear. Constables having been called 
in secretly, it occurred to one of those present that Mr. Daniel 
Perreau could perhaps give some useful information ; but he, on 
his arrival, said he knew nothing about the bond. Mrs. Perreau 
then proposed to speak privately to Adair ; this was declined, but 
she was allowed to see one of the Drummonds alone. That 
gentleman on returning to the room said there need be no more 
trouble, and that if Mr. Perreau was innocent he was a great dupe. 
Finally, as no loss had been suffered, the constables were dismissed, 
and the three Perreaus were allowed to go. And so ended the 
first act in this drama. 

We will now briefly consider what is known of the three persons 
involved in this difficulty. Robert and Daniel Perreau were twin 
brothers, born in the West Indies about the year 1734. They were 
sent with their two sisters to England for their education. Robert 
was apprenticed to an apothecary, married young, succeeded to his 
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master’s business, and became a fairly prosperous man, earning 
41,000 a year, and occupying a house in Golden Square. Daniel 
returned to the West Indies as a young man, and engaged in 
commerce. He seems to have been a self-indulgent person. His 
business failed, and he returned to London, where he began to 
gamble on the Stock Exchange, or, as the phrase then ran, “in the 
Alley.” He probably commenced with money procured from his 
brother, and we presently find the apothecary joining in this 
hazardous business. Daniel seems to have aimed specially at 
making money by speculating on secret political information. He 
had the usual ups and downs of such a life, and having become 
bankrupt, he received his certificate early in May 1770. At the 
end of the same month he met the person who has hitherto been 
described as his wife. About her it is difficult to speak with 
certainty. Daniel afterwards declared that when he met her she 
was leading the life of an adventuress, and was in great poverty, 
and that he gave her large sums of money. The woman said that 
she was the ill-used and deserted wife of an Ensign, one Valentine 
Rudd. She always gave herself out as a person of high birth, 
claiming to be the daughter now of a Scottish peer, now of no 
less a person than the Young Pretender. A Mr. Stewart, who was 
supposed to be an important person in the county of Down, 
acknowledged her kinship; but it is not easy to measure the 
importance even of contemporary gentlemen in Irish counties, and 
the task is much more difficult after the lapse of a century. It is 
more than probable that she was the daughter of a small tradesman 
in Ulster, and that she had eloped with the ensign, who was said 
to be in a lunatic asylum when she met Daniel Perreau. According 
to her own account, far from being poor, she possessed about 
£13,000, which she stated at one time to come from her husband, 
at another to have been bequeathed by a sympathetic friend after 
her desertion. Towards the end of 1770 she went to live with 
Daniel at his house or lodging in Pall Mall Court, styled herself 
Mrs. Perreau, and was received by Robert and his wife, who appear 
to have believed that she was Jona fide their sister-in-law. By some 
means or other Daniel became possessed of considerable sums at 
different times. In 1774 he set up a carriage and purchased for 
£4,000 a house in Harley Street, into which he moved in January 
1775. These were the remarkable persons who were shown out 
of Mr. Adair’s house on Wednesday, March 8, of that year. 

What they did on the Thursday and Friday after that interview 
we do not know ; but on Saturday, March 11, Robert, the apothecary, 
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brought his supposed sister-in-law to Bow Street, and there charged 
her. She recriminated, and both were imprisoned. On the follow- 
ing day Daniel visited his brother in prison, and he too was detained. 
The brothers declared their innocence ; but Mrs. Daniel, or, as it is 
better now to style her, Mrs. Rudd, offered to confess and give 
evidence as an accomplice. On the following Wednesday she was 
examined before the magistrates, and declared that Robert had 
brought the Drummond bond to her, and asked her to keep it for a 
time as being an important document, and that she had returned it 
to him on the day on which it was presented to Drummond. She 
explained that she had endeavoured to shield him at Mr. Adair’s 
out of pity for his family, but now that the brothers had betrayed 
her unmarried position, and were aiming at her life, she had no 
longer any consideration for them. At a subsequent examination, 
two days afterwards, she went further: she said that Robert had 
brought her the bond unsigned, and begged her to sign it in imitation 
of a letter which he produced ; that she declined, and both brothers 
had for days implored her to sign it and save them from imminent 
danger ; that on Monday, the 6th, when they had retired to rest, 
Daniel had compelled her to sign it, holding a knife over her head, 
and threatening her life. She yielded reluctantly, and gave the bond 
to Robert on the next morning. She further swore that she knew 
of no other forgeries. Under these circumstances the magistrate 
accepted her as King’s evidence, and released her on small bail. 

In a moment the story was all over the town. London was then a 
mere fraction of what it is now ; and the two brothers had lived in such 
style as to make them well known. A certain Dr. Brooke of Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, bethought him that he held a bond of 
W. Adair’s on which he had lent Daniel Perreau £3,300. He took 
it to Adair, who pronounced it a forgery. Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland! had also lent to Robert two larger sums, which were 
secured by bonds of W. Adair—one to Robert, the other to Daniel ; 
these both proved to be forgeries. The bond to Daniel was due on 
March 8, and it seemed probable that they had tried to get the 
money from Drummonds on the 7th with a view to “taking it up.” 
It appears that the brothers had also borrowed other sums from 
these and other persons on similar bonds, some of which had been 
duly redeemed. It now became necessary for the brothers to give 
their version of the story, which was as follows. Early in their con- 
nection Mrs. Rudd had informed Daniel that she had met a Mr. 


} A descendant of Oliver Cromwell, and ancestor of the present Sir F. Frank- 
land, Bart. 
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J. Adair, who was her relation, and who was very friendly, and was 
going to do great things for them; and from 1773 she actually 
produced some £800 a year which this Adair was said to have 
allowed her and her children. In the following year she said that 
J. Adair had introduced her to W. Adair, who was to do even more 
for them. He would get Daniel a baronetcy and a seat in Parliament, 
would establish him in a bank, and settle a very large income on 
them ; and it was by his wish that they bought the house in Harley 
Street. But about the end of the year W. Adair wished the Perreaus 
to raise money on his bonds, as he was in temporary difficulties 
owing to his having lent the King £70,000. Strange to say, neither 
Daniel nor Robert ever saw this generous benefactor until the inter- 
view about the forged bond. Mrs. Rudd often mentioned that he 
had called on her; but this always happened when Daniel was out. 
The latter did indeed once see Mr. J. Adair, but, by her request, he 
made no allusion to his kindness. Mrs. Rudd told all these stories 
equally to Robert, and both brothers professed to have believed them. 

What seems clear out of all this farrago of contradictions is (1) 
that the trio at times raised large sums for their occasional needs or 
losses ; (2) that Mrs. Rudd sometimes produced considerable sums ; 
(3) that Mrs. Rudd forged all the signatures; (4) that Robert 
uttered three out of the four bonds of which we have knowledge. 
Remains the question, were the three in a conspiracy, or were the 
brothers the dupes of Mrs. Rudd? 

The brothers were incarcerated in the new prison at Clerkenwell 
(now demolished) until the end of May, when they were removed to 
Newgate for trial. Robert was brought up at the Old Bailey on 
Thursday, June 1, 1775, in the mayoralty of John Wilkes. He was 
charged with uttering the Drummond bond. The bankers proved 
the facts which have been stated. Strange to say, Mr. W. Adair did 
not give evidence, but the forgery of his signature was proved by 
clerks. Mrs. Rudd was not called. A scrivener named Wilson 
proved that Robert had called on him late in February and ordered 
him to draw up the bond with the names and figures, requesting 
him to antedate it to December. In his defence Robert protested 
that he was an innocent victim. Mrs. Rudd, whom he had believed 
to be his brother’s wife, had beguiled him with the stories of what 
Mr. W. Adair was going to do for them all, and he quite believed 
her when she said that that gentleman wished him to raise some 
money for him on a bond owing to temporary difficulties. He had 
handed the bond to her to get it executed by Mr. Adair, and she 
had returned it to him on the morning on which he had presented 
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it. She had brought him other bonds of Adair’s in the same way, 
which had been duly paid. Had he been dishonest, he would not 
have had it drawn up by a scrivener, he would not have left it for a 
day in the bankers’ hands, and he would not have gone to Mr. 
Adair’s. He had to own that he had made one misstatement : on 
his return to the bank, after the first objection of Drummond, he had 
said he had caught Mr. Adair before his ride; as a fact, he had not 
seen him, but Mrs. Rudd had professed to take the bond to Mr. 
Adair’s, and had returned with that statement, which he had foolishly 
repeated to.the Drummonds as his own. He called a Colonel 
Kinder, or Kimber, who had known them many years, and who 
swore that he had frequently heard Mrs. Daniel talk of the Adairs 
and their splendid intentions towards them, and that he had thought 
that she was a daughter of J. Adair. One Moody, a servant to 
Daniel, swore that his mistress had often asked him to tell Perreau 
that Mr. W. Adair had called in his absence and seen the lady, and 
had given him letters addressed to herself in a disguised hand which 
he was to deliver to her in his master’s presence as having just come 
from Mr. Adair. A female servant gave similar evidence. Daniel 
Perreau deposed that he knew that there was a bond on which 
money was to be raised for Adair, though he had never seen it, and 
that by his denial at Adair’s he had intended to say merely that he 
was unacquainted with its particulars. Many persons of position 
spoke to Robert’s high character, Lady Lyttelton,’ in particular, saying 
she could believe as easily that she had committed the fraud herself 
as that the prisoner had. All was in vain: the poor man was found 
guilty of felony. 

On the following day Daniel was charged with uttering a forged 
bond to Dr. Brooke. In this case there was no doubt about the 
facts for the prosecution ; but it is worth noting that Mr. W. Adair 
was again absent from the witness-box. For the defence the same | 
argument was put forward, namely, that Mrs. Rudd had given Daniel 
the bond, with the request that he would raise money on it for 
W. Adair; and the servant witnesses were again called to prove 
Mrs. Rudd’s habit of pretending sham visits and sham letters from 


1 This lady had, three years before, as a widow of twenty-eight, married the 
second Lord Lyttelton (commonly styled ‘‘ the wicked Lord”), who soon began 
to neglect her. It was this Lord Lyttelton who, in 1779, dreamed that an 
apparition foretold his death within three days, a prophecy which was fulfilled, 
though he was then young and in good health. He will appear again in this 
narrative. His widow devoted her life to works of charity, and died in 1840 at 
the age of ninety-six. 
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that gentleman. Several witnesses were also called who spoke highly 
of his character, among them no less a person than Mr. Edmund 
Burke. He was found guilty, and both brothers were sentenced 
to death. 

At the close of Robert’s trial, Mrs. Rudd was brought up on bail 
before the judges, who declined to recognise her as King’s evidence, 
and committed her to prison ; and so she, too, now became an inmate 
of Newgate, while the punishment of the Perreaus was deferred 
until her case should be decided. She was brought up for trial on 
September 16. She claimed that she was free as having confessed 
as an accomplice. The judges held that her confession was not full, 
in that she had denied all knowledge of any other forged bonds than 
that offered to the Drummonds, and that she therefore could not 
plead that confession against the present charge of forging a bond 
deposited with Sir T. Frankland. They sent her back, however, until 
the matter should be argued before the Twelve Judges. That august 
court also decided against her, and she was tried at the Old Bailey 
on December 8. There was little evidence to connect her with the 
forgery, which, by the way, was again proved, not by W. Adair, but 
by his clerks. Mrs. Robert Perreau deposed that her husband had 
given Mrs. Rudd the money procured on this bond, and that it was 
spent in paying for the Harley Street house. Wilson the scrivener 
had prepared this bond also; but owing to their strong mutual 
resemblance, he was unable to say which of the brothers had given 
him the order, though he inclined towards Daniel. A woman named 
Christian Hart gave very remarkable evidence. She had formerly 
been in Mrs. Rudd’s service, and, on hearing of her arrest, she went 
to see her in Newgate. She swore that Mrs. Rudd had then begged 
her aid, and promised her £200 or even more, if she would do as 
she wished. On her second visit Mrs. Rudd gave her a paper to 
sign which contained a statement that Mrs. Robert Perreau and 
Sir T. Frankland had used her (Hart’s) house as a place of assigna- 
tion ; that she had seen them write bonds, and overheard them say 
that Mrs. Rudd must be hanged out of the way. This paper Mrs. 
Hart signed, but took it away and showed it to her husband, who 
at once laid it before a magistrate. For the defence, a Mr. Bailey, 
a barrister, was called, who swore that he was in Mrs. Rudd’s room 
in the prison when Hart came, that the paper was written down by 
Mrs. Rudd from Hart’s mouth, and that Rudd also made a copy of 
it which she retained. The copies, however, did not coincide and 
it was rather curious that Mr. Bailey called on Hart the same evening 
to get back the paper, which was, however, then in the magistrate’s 
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hand. A Mrs. Nightingale swore that to her knowledge Mrs. Rudd 
had received £16,000 from a deceased friend, but she declined to 
give the name of the person. In the end Mrs. Rudd was acquitted. 

From the moment of the arrests in March, the town had been 
full of the case, and was divided into partisans of the brothers and 
of Rudd. Letters were published in the papers, pamphlets and books 
were written, until a perfect literature of the case had grown up. 
After the trials in June the brothers themselves published their 
respective defences ; and Daniel also issued a narrative. Mrs. Rudd 
published two or three accounts which did not agree on all points. 
Thus, at one time she said that she had received £13,000 from her 
husband on their separation : at another time it was £16,000, which 
did not come from her husband, but was bequeathed to her by 
a gentleman who sympathised with her in her troubles. All this 
money, she said, had been squandered by Daniel, who had received 
his bankrupt’s certificate just before they met, as she discovered, 
to her surprise, two or three years later. She had borne him three 
children, and acted in every respect as a model wife. Robert knew 
of her unmarried position, and was a gambler ; and she told how he 
had once borrowed of a Mr. Jaques in Westminster (of whom more 
hereafter) a sum of £300,-in order to purchase secret information 
from a secretary of the Spanish embassy, and how Mrs. Jaques 
insisted on having the money back. She also denounced Robert’s 
witness, Colonel Kinder, as he is named in the Sessions paper, or, 
as she more correctly styles him, Kendal (of whom also we shall 
speak hereafter). He was an Irishman, it appears, and an officer 
in the French regiment Roya/-Jr/andais. He had come over here as 
a hanger-on of the French Embassy; but having attracted the 
attention of the British Government, in 1769 he found it convenient 
to return to France, where he lived much with the Comte de ChAtelet. 
To sum up her story, she was a woman of good birth placed ina 
very unfortunate position, and the Perreaus had wasted her fortune, 
had compelled her to commit forgery, and had then conspired 
against her life. 

Daniel Perreau, on the other hand, maintained that he had . 
found her in abject poverty, and that it was only two years later, 
when she said she had reconciled herself with her so-called kinsman, 
J. Adair, that she had produced any money ; that afterwards, when 
she said that W. Adair had interested himself in them, she had brought 
letters or requests from him to raise large sums on his bonds, which 
sums were to be used for their benefit, Adair being rather pressed for 
ready money through having lent the King £70,000 with which to pay 
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the Duke of Gloucester’s debts ; that she had produced the money 
(as he supposed, from Adair) to redeem these bonds; that on one 
occasion she had given him a bond of Adair’s for £19,000, but had 
some time after demanded it back, because Adair had purchased 
him an estate in Suffolk in order to qualify him for Parliament. He 
stated further that the Drummond bond had been brought to her 
signed, in an envelope on the evening of March 6, and that she had 
then said that it had been sent by Adair. However absurd it might 
appear, he declared that in his infatuation for the woman he had 
absolutely believed all her stories as to what Adair was doing, and 
would do, for them, and thought it was only by accident that he never 
met him at his house. He also said that after they had left Adair’s 
house on the 8th March, she told him that in the private conversa- 
tion with Drummond she had persuaded the banker that, in spite of 
appearances, the signature was really W. Adair’s. She then went out 
on pretence of going to tell the same story to J. Adair, and on her 
return said that the latter was so shocked by her statement that he 
could not shave. She said that he (Daniel) must not go to J. Adair, 
but he went nevertheless, and J. Adair said that Rudd had told him 
that the bond was her forgery. On the Thursday and Friday she 
was desirous that all three should fly ; he and his brother, however, 
being innocent, refused ; they consulted a solicitor, and, in accordance 
with his advice, gave her into custody on Saturday the 11th. It was 
not until her second confession, on the 17th, that she first spoke 
of his having compelled her to forge the signature by threats to take 
her life. 

Other persons wrote pamphlets on both sides ; and it should be 
noted that many of these publications stated positively that Mrs. 
Rudd had been living a life of open infamy for years before her 
acquaintance with Perreau ; and it seems clear that she reverted to a 
similar life immediately after her acquittal. 

The case was, without doubt, one of great difficulty. Rudd’s 
statement that she had forged the Drummond bond only, and that 
she had done this in fear for her life on March 6, may be dismissed 
at once ; for not only did she keep that bond until the morning, and 
then calmly hand it to Robert, but the signature of it corresponded 
with that of Frankland’s bond, which had been in the Admiral’s 
possession for more than two whole months before March 6. We 
are left, therefore, with two alternatives : either Mrs. Rudd duped the 
brothers as they stated, in which case she alone was guilty: or, all 
three conspired in the swindle, and then she was equally guilty with 
he brothers. 
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The latter theory is supported by the inherent improbability of 
the brothers’ story about Adair, and by the fact that, while Rudd, 
living with Daniel, forged the signatures, Robert uttered nearly all 
the bonds. Moreover, Daniel was a gambler, and Robert was fast 
becoming one ; it is therefore possible that they took the step, which 
has so often brought the speculator to utter grief, that at a pinch they 
possessed themselves by unlawful means of money which they hoped 
to replace by better luck, or by funds procured by Rudd from her 
friends. In this case we must hold the brothers guilty also of some- 
thing like making money out of Rudd’s prostitution. 

On the other hand, there is much to support the theory that the 
Perreaus were Rudd’s dupes. They persisted in their innocence 
until death, in an age when criminals almost invariably confessed 
when all hope was gone. Many of the incidents were inconsistent 
with the theory of their guilty knowledge. For instance, they had 
the bonds prepared by a scrivener. Daniel actually paid away much 
of the money obtained on the bonds in the purchase of his house. 
Robert took the forged bonds to a bank within a stone’s throw of 
Adair’s office, where the signature of the latter would probably be 
known. After the Drummonds had manifested suspicion of the 
signature, he returned to them, and, though he lied on the not very 
material point of having seen Adair, even left the bond with them 
over-night. He returned again the next day, and without hesitation 
went to Adair’s house, where the forgery was bound to be discovered. 
His behaviour there was that of an innocent man. Rudd then 
confessed that she alone was guilty. Daniel also came to Adair’s 
house willingly when summoned ; they made no attempt to fly on the 
following days : lastly they, of their own accord, lodged an informa- 
tion against Rudd. ll these proved facts tell very strongly in favour 
of the innocence of the brothers. Further, they agreed in their 
statements, and adhered to them from first to last, while Rudd made ~ 
no less than three utterly inconsistent confessions. It may be added 
that Robert at least bore an excellent reputation, having spent his 
whole life prosperously in his profession in one place. The 
GENTLEMAN’s MacGaziNeE believed in the brothers; for in June 
1775 it concludes the report of their trials with the following 
remarks: “Is it not possible that the plausible promises of an 
artful impostor, aided by the vain hope of being made rich and 
great by her pretended connections, may have operated on a 
credulous, though otherwise sensible, mind, like as a gypsy’s tale is 
frequently found to do on weak and unsuspecting women ?” 

There was one very noteworthy feature in the three trials. 
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W. Adair was not called, nor was any reason given for his absence. 
Now the refusal of such a witness to offer himself for cross-examina- 
tion would be fatal to the case against the Perreaus in our day. It 
is certain that, with or without Daniel’s knowledge, Rudd was 
procuring large sums of money from other men, for there was no 
evidence of the slightest value that she had possessed any money 
before her connection with Perreau. If then, as appears very 
probable, she was on intimate relations with W. Adair, this fact 
would have gone far to account for the gullibility of the Perreaus, 
though it would have shown Daniel to have been anything but 
fastidious as to his modes of procuring money. A careful examina- 
tion of all the documents leads to a strong presumption that there 
was a miscarriage of justice in the conviction of the Perreaus, and to 
a certainty that there was one in Rudd’s acquittal ; for it is beyond 
doubt that she had a full share of the guilt, if the guilt was not hers 
alone. 

Great efforts were made to procure the mercy of the Crown for 
Robert. Seventy-eight “capital bankers and merchants” of London 
petitioned the King on his behalf on January 15, 1776, and on the 
same day his unhappy wife and three children presented themselves 
before the Queen. All prayers, however, were vain. 

Although at that time the execution of an innocent man was 
looked upon as hardly more out of the way than the death of a 
virtuous person from small-pox, it was with surprise that the 
public received the news that the King was obdurate, and the 
readers of this narrative will admit that there was at least un- 
certainty enough in the case to justify a reprieve. But there are 
preserved in the Record Office certain documents which explain 
the severity of the authorities. The Government had long suspected 
that the Perreaus, and the man Jaques who has been mentioned, 
and who lived in Petty France (now York Street, near St. James’s 
Park Station), were spies in the service of foreign States; and 
detectives had been watching them for years. The following 
extracts are taken from certain “ Minutes of Jaques’ Proceedings” 
by an unnamed informer in the service of the Government. 

“ Monday 10th June, 1771.—Jaques went to Depthford yard and 
was there some time. An acquaintance was made with the Servant 
Maid of the family, and it was discovered that Jaques and his wife 
are intimate with Richard Slaughter one of the King’s messengers, 
and his wife. 

“ 18¢h_June.—Nothing particular was observed till on this day he 
went to the French Ambassador’s staid there some hours. 
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“ 20th June.—This morning he left his house and went along 
Parliament Street towards Northumberland House—very soon after 
he left Home a person dressed in white came to Jaques’s in a Chariot, 
and not finding him at Home drove off after him—The Chariot was 
followed—Just by Northumberland House Jaques was overtaken : 
The Person in the Chariot and Jaques held some Conversation, 
Jaques got into the Chariot and they drove off, they were ffollowed 
to Chancery Lane, and Jaques was set down there. One person 
followed the Chariot up Chancery Lane, but it drove too fast and he 
could not discover which way it went—Another person followed 
Jaques into Exchange Alley but there lost him. 

“to July—Some time afterwards a young man was observed 
to come out of Jaques’s House, he was followed into the Park and 
observed to walk backward and forward near the gate going into 
Great George Street seeming cautiously to observe whether he was 
watched. 

“ 11#h,—He (Jaques) was visited by the Gentn in the Chariot 
before observed, who was followed on his leaving Jaques’s round 
by Highgate and Hampstead till he got out of his Carriage at Pall 
Mall Court—The Carriage then went to a Livery Stable in Hedge 
Lane,' and then it was discovered to belong to a Dr. Perreau. 

“13¢h.—Dr. Perreau came to Jaques, they went out together in 
the Dr.’s Chariot—Jaques got out in Fetter Lane, and went into the 
Stationers (ffielders) and Garraway’s etc. 

“18th July.—Dr. Perreau came to Jaques, after which Jaques 
went to Mr. Roberts,? thence to the Union and Garraway’s. 

“ 237d.—Mrs. Jaques was followed about 5 in the afternoon to 
the House in Low Street Islington Dr. Perreau’s servant came to 
Jaques’s and delivered a letter to the Maid. 

“ 24th.—Dr. Perreau’s servant was again at Jaques’s House and 
left a Message. 

‘* 26¢.—The person who some time ago was observed to come 
from Jaques’s to go into the Park . . . was this Day seen come 
out of Jaques and go into the French Ambassadors He staid 
there about 1o Minutes and then went to Dr. Perreau’s in Pall 
Mall Court, staid there about half an Hour, then went to Cockspur 
Street. 

** 28¢h.—Jaques kept at home all Day, about 7 in the Evening 
Dr. Perreau came out of Jaques’s but was not seen go in. 


' Now Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East. 
2 Mr. Roberts is described as a Spanish merchant of King’s Arms Yard, 
Coleman Street. 
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“ 29¢4.—About half past 11 o’clock Dr. Perreau came and staid 
about half an Hour. 

“ 31¢4.—Dr. Perreau came to Jacques’s at 11 o’Clock and staid 
about half an Hour—Jacques went out about half-past 1—to the 
Salopian Coffee House, staid a little while there, then called at two 
or three immaterial Places and returned Home. Dr. Perreau came 
again to him abt 6 o’Clock, and also ano Gentn who hath sometimes 
been taken for Dr. Perreau, and who hath likewise been traced to 
Pall Mall Court.” 

It was on this very “ 31th” (to use the spy’s queer date) of July, 
1771, that Mrs. Rudd bore her first child to Daniel Perreau. One 
would suppose that by “ Dr. Perreau,” Robert, the apothecary was 
intended ; but, as his house was in Golden Square, and Daniel then 
lived in Pall Mall Court, it was evidently the latter to whom the spy 
referred. In fact the detective seems not to have known that there 
were two Perreaus ; and, as the brothers were very much alike, he 
doubtless saw sometimes one, sometimes the other, without dis- 
tinguishing between!them. This accounts for the person “who hath 
sometimes been taken for Dr. Perreau.” It is probable, too, that 
Daniel occasionally made use of Robert’s carriage. 

In the following month one Minns, a poorer scholar than his 
predecessor, but better informed as to the individuality of the 
brothers, was employed to watch Daniel’s house. His report con- 
tains the following passages : 

“ Thursday, August 8th.—Ten Minutes before ten in the Morning 
I see a servant waite with a Horse near ten minutes then Mr, 
Perreau came out Dressed in White close and a black wig with 
several rows of Curls N:B he generaly wears a Large white Bush- 
wig, he mounted his Horse rode up Pall Mall. . .. At four o’Clock in 
the afternoon Dr. Perreau went Into his house dressed in white 
and a plain Hat. Came out again in the same Close and a Laced Hat. 

“ Friday, August 9th.—At one o’Clock Mr. Perreau went Into 
the Doctors and stayed about two Minutes 

“ Saturday, August 10th.—About Eleven o’Clock Mr. Perreau 
went into the Doctors House stayd some Minutes Then Mr. Perreau 
came and spoke to his Coachman and the Doctor came out Just after 
Dressed in blue and a Laced Hat they both walked together By the 
side of the Coach to the Corner of Spring Gardens There they 
stoped and the Coach likewise They stood and talked for a Consider- 
able Time Then Mr. Perreau Got in Coach and the Doctor went 
down the back Part of Spring Gardens and through a Passage to the 
Salopian Coffee House he placed himself Next to the Window I crossed 
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over the way, and placed myself at a Linnen Drapers Shop Door. I 
stood a Little while and then I see Mr. Jaques come to the Door of 
the Salopian Coffee House he stood on the Steps and looked About 
him then went in.” 

Lastly, the Home Office possesses an intercepted letter dated three 
months later, from Daniel Perreau to the dubious Irish Colonel who 
gave evidence at the trials, from which the following is an extract : 

“To Colonel Kendall at Count de Chatelet’s, Paris. Nov. 5 1771. 
My Cabinet friend is out of town, and I cannot get particulars from 
that authority I use to do ; but thisI’ll ensure a courier was sent away 
to Madrid on Friday evening very late, and very secretly, requiring 
that the two captains of the frigate should be broke. . . . You see how 
important it is to get a certain account of the answer that will come 
from Spain. ... For God’s sake turn heaven and earth to come at 
the Spanish answer in time to let me know before it comes to 
Prince Maserano,' and we shall do great things ; and don’t spare the 
expense of a courier with very secret orders.” 

In these documents we have the real reasons for the King’s 
refusal to extend his prerogative of mercy towards the Perreaus. If 
there was doubt of their guilt in the matter of forgery, it was quite 
certain that they were in correspondence with the enemies of the 
country ; and no injustice would be done by taking advantage of their 
doubtful conviction on one charge to hang them for another crime, 
of which, though it was not alleged against them, they were un- 
doubtedly guilty. The Minister was most probably induced by this 
reasoning to refuse to advise the King to reprieve the accused. 
George III. seems to have known nothing of the reports of the 
informers ; for, when asked later to spare the clerical forger, Dr. 
Dodd, he said, “If I pardon him, I have murdered the Perreaus : ” 
a remark which he could hardly have made had he known that they 
were punished for other crimes besides forgery. 

After an imprisonment which, owing to the delays caused by the 
trial of Mrs. Rudd, had lasted ten months, the twin brothers were 
conveyed in their own carriage, with five others in carts, to Tyburn 
on the 17th Jan. 1776. Thecrowd was estimated at thirty thousand, 
and was said to have exceeded that which had witnessed the execu- 
tion of Earl Ferrers. The Perreaus adhered to their statements to 
the end. At the last moment they remembered the coincidence of 
their birth forty-two years before ; and, as the cart moved from 
under them, they dropped with their four hands clasped. Their 
bodies were deposited in the vaults of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

! The Spanish Ambassador at St. James’s. 
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Mrs. Rudd was publicly stated to have retired to the protection 
of a noble lord from Worcestershire immediately on her discharge 
from the dock; and it appears clearly from the allusions in the 
public press that “the noble lord” was the Lord Lyttelton whose 
wife had spoken on behalf of Robert Perreau. She continued her 
pamphleteering to the last ; and only two days before the execution 
she sent to the Secretary of State a letter, which, though it now — 
appears to us to be nothing but a tissue of ex parte calumnies, was 
then thought to have affected the fate of the Perreaus. She was 
also said to have had the mean cruelty to watch the procession to 
Tyburn from a window in Snow Hill. She was not allowed to 
enjoy life in perfect peace, for we find in the British Museum a 
broadside which records “the dreadful and shocking apparition of 
the two unfortunate P. ..., accompanied with the wife of Mr. R. P. 
..- on Friday 30([séc] February 1776 between the hours of 12 and 1.” 
The GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINnE of June 1779, in its record of deaths, 
has— 

‘* A few months ago, in very distressed circumstances, the famous Mrs. Rudd.” 


She, too, was laid in St. Martin’s Church; and in his “Life of 
Nollekens,” J. T. Smith remarks: “It is a curious fact that Mrs. 
Rudd requested to be placed near the coffins of the Perreaus.” 

The “wicked” Lord Lyttelton died in November of the same 
year in the extraordinary circumstances that have been mentioned. 
He left no issue, the present Lytteltons being descended from his 
uncle. 

FRANK LAWRENCE. 
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EARLY ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 


HE history of ancient astronomy is interesting as showing the 
gradual development, or evolution, of “the sublime science.” 
The instruments used for making observations in ancient times were 
crude and not susceptible of any great accuracy. Still, much useful 
work was done, and many interesting naked-eye observations are 
recorded in the ancient annals. Some of these, however, seem to be 
mythical, or rather were calculated, not observed. Such is the pre- 
historic conjunction of the Sun, Moon, and the five (then) known 
planets north of the constellation Orion referred to by the old 
Chinese astronomers. Many observations were, however, really 
made. ‘Thus, we learn from the Chinese records that in the time of 
Yao, or about the twenty-fourth century B.c., there were astrono- 
mers Officially appointed for the determination of the equinoxes and 
solstices. For finding the exact time of the solstices—that is, when 
the Sun is at its greatest distance north or south of the celestial 
equator—they used a gnomon and style, and some of these were of 
considerable size. The oldest measure of the solstice of which we 
have any record seems to be one made by the Chinese astronomer 
Tcheou-Koung, at the end of the twelfth century B.c., in the town of 
Lo-yang, near the Yellow River. Some of these old Chinese 
observations were used by Laplace for the purpose of determining the 
diminution in the obliquity of the Ecliptic. It is mentioned by 
Plutarch and Strabo that at the time of the summer solstice the Sun 
was in the zenith at the town of Syene (now called Assouan), on the 
Nile and that it could then be seen at noon from the bottom of wells. 
This must have occurred before the tenth century B.c. 

Astronomy seems to have slowly developed in Greece, for it was 
not till 431 B.c. that we read of the first reliable observation—that 
of the summer solstice made by Meton at Athens. 

The observations above referred to were made, as we have said, 
with a gnomon ; but the Incas of Peru used for the same purpose 
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the shadows of two poles cast by the rising or setting sun. They 
also made observations on the passage of the Sun through the zenith 
towards the end of their summer, at which time they held the greatest 
religious festival of the year. The columns used for this purpose at 
Quito were destroyed by order of the Spanish governor, Sebastian 
Belalcacar. 

With reference to eclipses, the most ancient are those referred to 
in the Chinese annals. There are six mentioned in the “Chou-King” 
of Confucius, who lived in the sixth century B.c., and thirty-six in 
his book called the “Chun-tsiou.” The most ancient of all is one 
mentioned in the former work. It was an eclipse of the Sun which 
took place in the part of the heavens indicated by w and o Scorpii— 
between which stars the Ecliptic passes—on the first day of the third 
month of autumn, a little after the Emperor Tchong-Kang began to 
reign. According to chronology, which is, of course, a little uncertain 
at such a distant date, this emperor commenced his reign in the year 
2158 B.c. Chronologists, however, think that this date is about 
twenty years too far back, and astronomical calculations confirm this 
opinion. Calculations by means of Oppolzer’s tables show that the 
eclipse probably happened in the year 2136 B.c. From this distant 
date down to the end of the seventeenth Century the Chinese annals 
record four hundred and sixty eclipses of the Sun and some of the 
moon. A long series of eclipses were also recorded by the 
Babylonians. The Assyrians also registered eclipses, and those of 
929 B.c. and 808 B.c. are mentioned in connection with historical 
events. A great eclipse of the Sun is recorded of which the zone of 
totality crossed Assyria. Oppolzer has found the date of this eclipse 
as 762 B.c. The Egyptians also recorded a large number of eclipses, 
and their records go back to about 1600 B.c. 

In the Indian work, the “‘ Mahabharata,” an eclipse is recorded as 
having been seen in India, and the date of this has been found by 
Oppolzer as 1409 B.c. All the eclipses recorded by the Greeks are 
of much later date, and the exact dates of some of these—for example, 
the so-called eclipse of Thales—have been variously given by different 
astronomers. 

That regular observations were made by the ancient astronomers 
is shown by the fact that on tablets from Nineveh are found lists of 
planetary and stellar observations and records of the phases of 
the moon, &c. Observations have also been found of the star « 
Draconis, which was in those times the nearest bright star to the 
celestial pole. The Nineveh tablets go back to the seventeenth century 
B.c, A Chaldean tablet preserved in the British Museum shows 
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that the passage of the Moon through its nodes was carefully observed, 
indicating that the inclination of the Moon’s orbit to the plane of the 
Ecliptic was known in those early times, and also the cause of eclipses, 
which even in these enlightened days seem to be a mystery to many 
so-called educated people ! 

It is known that astronomy was regularly studied in China so far 
back as the twelfth century B.c. Ina book called the ‘ Tcheou-li” 
details are given of the organisation for this purpose. There was a chief 
astronomer called foung-siang-chi, with a number of assistants under 
him, whose duty it was to observe the stars in their passage across 
the meridian, and thus fix their places in the sky. Another 
astronomer called pav-tchang-chi, with a number of assistants, 
discussed these observations and studied the aspects of the planets, 
especially Jupiter, for astrological purposes. They also predicted 
eclipses and reported them to the emperor. Meteorological ob- 
servations were also made by them. From the seventh century B.c. 
the Chinese astronomers recorded the appearance of comets and 
star showers. In the great work of Ma-touan-lin consisting of 
one hundred volumes (!) there are forty-five observations of sun spots 
visible to the naked eye. These observations were made between 
the years A.D. 301 and A.D. 1205. Especially large sun spots were 
noted in the years 826 and 832. They also recorded the “ new” or 
“temporary ” stars of 1572 (Tycho Brahe’s) and 1604 (Kepler’s), and 
also that of B.c. 133, which is said to have led Hipparchus to form 
his catalogue of the stars. An occultation of Mars by the Moon is 
noted in the year 68 B.c., and this is the earliest recorded occultation 
in the annals of astronomy. Between the first century B.c. and the 
eleventh century A.D. the Chinese astronomers record thirty-seven 
observations of Mercury, and the general accuracy of these observa- 
tions was verified by the French astronomer Le Verrier. One of 
these observations records the passage of the planet between the 
stars n and y Virginis, which lie near the Ecliptic, and calculation 
shows that this actually occurred on September 19 and 20 in the 
year 155 A.D., thus confirming the accuracy of the Chinese observa- 
tions. 

The Aztecs, who were the ruling tribe in Mexico when the 
Spaniards discovered and conquered the country, recorded some 
of the most remarkable astronomical events. Thus, we find in 
a manuscript preserved in the National Library of Paris mention of 
the eclipses of February 25, 1476, August 8, 1496, January 13, 1507, 
May 8, 1510, the comet of 1490, and, according to Humboldt, 
a reference to the Zodiacal Light in the year 1509. 
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Almanacs seem to have had their origin among the Assyrians, 
and later on we find reference to “year-books” in Hesiod, Ovid, 
Virgil, Pliny, and other classical writers. To the usual astronomical 
matter the Chaldean astronomers added predictions of coming events, 
like “ Zadkiel’s Almanac” of our own day. The Egyptian tablets 
examined by Brugsch show the course of the planets in the years 
105 to 133 A.D., predicting their exact places in the sky, even when 
near the Sun! In one of these interesting tablets a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn is referred to in the constellation Aries. This 
seems to have occurred in the year 120 4.D. Even at the present 
day the Hindoo Brahmins publish almanacs showing in advance 
eclipses and the positions of the planets, which they calculate by 
rules given in one of their ancient books. The Mexicans prepared 
wheels for several years in advance which answered the purpose of 
almanacs. 

Before the invention of clocks and watches there were various 
methods of measuring time. The first that seems to have been used 
was the length of shadows thrown by the sun. We learn from 
Aristophanes that even in his day the time was measured by the 
length of the shadows cast by a gnomon like the style of a sundial. 
These gnomons were placed on a pillar, and concentric circles were 
drawn round the foot of the pillar, indicating roughly the hour of the 
day. This method was used by the Chinese, who, as we have seen. 
used the gnomon for observing the time of the solstices so far back 
as the twelfth century B.c. In the seventeenth century a.p. the 
people of Madagascar used this method, which they learned from the 
Arabs, and for a standard they employed the length of a man’s 
shadow, which they called saa. 

According to Herodotus, the Chaldeans were the first to make 
use of sundials, but they seem to have been also used by the 
Egyptians in very ancient times. In the third century B.c. the 
Chaldean priest Berosus invented an instrument in which the shadow 
fell on an inclined concave semicircle. One of these was discovered 
in some ancient ruins near Rome. Another was found in the ruins 
of Pompeii in the year 1854. Some of these old sundials are 
preserved in the British Museum, the Louvre, and the Museum at 
Naples. The reference in the Bible to the shadow on “ the dial of 
Ahaz” shows that sundials were in use among the Jews in ancient 
times. They were also used at Athens so far back as 434 B.c. 
They do not seem to have been known in Rome till the year 
292 B.C. 

For the correct adjustment of these gnomons and sundials it was, 
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of course, necessary to draw a line due north and south—a meridian 
line, as it is now called. This the ancient astronomers seem to have 
been able to do with considerable accuracy. We know that the 
Great Pyramid of Ghizeh is oriented with great precision, certainly 
with an error of less than a quarter of a degree (!), and it is said that 
in the old pyramids of Mexico and Yucatan the error did not exceed 
one degree. The ancient Chinese attached great importance to the 
observations of stars crossing the meridian, or culminations as they 
are called, and seem to have determined the direction of the 
meridian by measurements of shadows at the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

For measuring the hours the Greeks and others used clepsydras, 
or water-clocks. They were also used by the Chinese at an early 
period, and are described in their book the “ Tcheou-li,” which dates 
back to the twelfth century B.c. This instrument consisted of two 
vessels—an upper one, in which water was kept at a nearly constant 
level, and with a hole in the bottom, through which the water dropped 
into the lower vessel. In the lower vessel was a graduated vertical 
rod, the divisions on which represented about fourteen minutes of 
time. Another form of clepsydra consisted of a metal cup with a 
small hole in the bottom, floating in a vessel of water. Some of these 
were regulated so as to fill in about twenty-two and a half minutes. 
Clepsydras are still used in some parts of Asia. They were also used 
in ancient times in Egypt and Chaldea, probably so far back as the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century B.c.in Egypt. One made in Alexan- 
dria was constructed to go fora year! In more modern times we read 
of one being sent to Charlemagne by the Persian Caliph, Abdallah, 
and one received by the Emperor Frederic II. from the Sultan of 
Egypt, Malek al-Kamel. 

The old Chinese astronomers measured the altitude of stars 
crossing the meridian by means of a tube mounted on a movable 
axis. The inclination of this tube to the horizon gave the required 
altitude. This method was also used by the ancient Hindoos, the 
tube being attached to the style of a gnomon. 

For the measurement of angles the Greeks divided the circum- 
ference of the circle into 360 degrees, evidently derived from the 
approximate number of days in the year, and this division has sur- 
vived to the present day. The Chinese, however, divided the circle 
into 365} degrees, and this division is found in their work the 
“‘ Tcheou-pey,” which was written about the time of Hipparchus, a 
little before the beginning of the Christian era. The “spheres” of 
Archimedes, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy consisted of two rings, having 
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the same centre, but the plane of one at right angles to the plane of 
the other. The inner ring was fixed in the plane of the meridian, 
and the other in that of the equator. The time of the solstice was 
determined by the shadow of the upper half of the equatorial ring 
falling on the lower half. Sometimes movable circles were used, 
which could be adjusted. To these other circles were added for the 
Ecliptic and solstitial colure. The astrolabe of Hipparchus resembled 
in principle our modern equatorial telescope. One of Ptolemy’s 
instruments was a regular mural circle. Another was in the form of 
a right-angled triangle, of which the sides were fixed, one horizontal 
and the other vertical, while the third side, or hypotenuse, was 
movable, and could be pointed to the Moon on the meridian. The 
altitude could then be found by measuring the horizontal and vertical 
sides. Similar instruments seem to have been used by the Chinese 
astronomers at the end of the second century B.c. 

For finding a level surface the ancient astronomers seem to have 
used plumb-lines from a very early date. They are depicted in the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and were similar in shape to modern triangles 
used by masons. They are mentioned by Homer in the “ Odyssey,” 
and were used by the Grecian astronomers and architects. 

The ancient observations in the library of Nineveh were recorded 
on tablets of clay, on both sides, and were numbered like the pages 
of a modern book. These were afterwards baked in an oven to 
render them durable. A number of these clay tablets were collected 
by Layard and are now preserved in the British Museum. Plato 
wrote his works on sheets of wax, and these were afterwards copied 
on parchment by one of his pupils. Alexandria was for some 
centuries before the Christian era the centre of intellectual life, and 
the destruction of its library by fire was an irreparable loss. 


J. ELLARD GORE, 
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THE ROBIN. 


HERE is something of royalty about “the bird of the scarlet 
breast.” The old ballad speaks of Robin as turning round 
about, “e’en like a little king,” and that is just how he impresses you. 
Look at him after he has pinched and shaken all the life out of an 
earthworm. He gulps the dainty morsel, then stands up in honest 
self-confidence, expands his purple waistcoat with the virtuous air of 
‘an alderman, and finally faces you with an eye that plainly challenges 
inquiry. ‘Do Z look like a bird that knows the flavour of raw 
vermin? I throw myself upon a jury of my peers. Ask any robin 
if he ever ate anything less ascetic than the frugal berry of the 
juniper, and he will answer that his vow forbids him.” Practically 
this is Mr. Russell Lowell’s view of the robin’s character. But Mr. 
Lowell can hardly be cited as an unprejudiced witness ; for, if we 
are to believe him, the robins about Boston add a deeper hue to 
their breasts by the blood of stolen cherries and raspberries ; and one 
who does not value himself the less for being fond of fruit is not 
likely to be altogether kindly disposed towards a bird that feels and 
freely exercises his right of eminent domain in the garden. 

In England we do not think of the robin as a bird of the fruit 
season. He is the winter favourite par excellence ; and we pay him 
court, as we pay court to the snowdrops and the primroses, because 
he comes to cheer us when there is little else in Nature to strike a 
lively chord in our breasts. If, as Hawthorne believed, “ each 
humblest weed stands there to express some mood or thought of 
ours,” there must be something more than is heard by the ear in the 
conscious, buoyant singing of the birds. The world had long been 
wondering what tidings lay within the robin’s song that should carry 
the same joyous message to all, until an inspired poet found the key. 
“Cheerily, cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheerily, cheerily, 
cheer up!” That is how the poet puts it, and it is very well put. 
Robin always looks cheerful ; no pessimist he. 

The poets, indeed, have been unusually attentive to Master 
Robin. His song, to be sure, has more of prose in it than any poet 
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should have in his verse; but, after all, he sings, as poets should, 
with no afterthought, and this is why the rhymers have been kind to 
him. You remember the sacred legend in which he has his part? 
He tried to pluck a thorn from the Saviour’s crown, and so stained 
his bright breast with blood. Whittier gives another version of the 
story. A boy throws a stone at Robin, and is reproved by his grand- 
mother, who recalls the legend : 
* Nay,” said his grandmother, ‘* have you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy, of the fiery pit ; 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird, 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 
He brings cool dew in his little bill 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin ; 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in.” 


An old rhyme has it that 


The robin and the wren 
Are God's cock and hen ; 


and it is curious that none of our birds is more universally 
protected than the robin. No Breton boy will stone or harm 
this “amiable songster.” He firmly believes that all the red-breasts 
are descended from the bird of the sacred legend. St. Kentigern, 
who founded Glasgow Cathedral, had a pet robin whose neck was 
wrung by some boys. But the saint performed a miracle—so the 
story runs—and restored the little bird to life. Bunyan was a friend 
of the robin too. ‘“ Thou booby,” he says to the cuckoo— 


“* Thou booby, say’st thou nothing but ‘ cuckoo’? 
The robin and the wren can thee outdo.” 


Mercy, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” is rather surprised to see a 
robin with a spider in his mouth. ‘“ What a disparagement is it to 
such a pretty little bird, he being also a bird above many that loveth to 
maintain a kind of sociableness with man! I had thought they lived 
on crumbs of bread, or upon other such harmless matter.” This 
looks as if Mercy had the idea that crumbs are among the spontane- 
ous growths of Nature ; but the hint should not be lost upon those 
who like their winters to be cheered by the companionable society of 
the birds. Robin will sing while the thermometer stands at zero; 
but he is not so hardy as the sparrow, and when the frost has been 
prolonged and the snow heavy, great numbers of red-breasts may be 
found lying dead, having succumbed to hunger and cold. This, 
surely, should not be the fate of a bird which, according to the poets, 
has such an extensive undertaking business to perform. We all 
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know what Robin did for the Babes in the Wood ; but we probably 
forget how Herrick appoints him “ the sexton for to cover me” ; and 
how in Cymbeline Shakespeare calls him, “with charitable bill,” 
to bring for dead Fidele the pale primrose like her face, with 
“ furred moss besides, when flowers are none, To winter-ground thy 
corse.” Webster, the seventeenth-century dramatist, has also a dirge 
for the red-breast : 
Call for the robin red-breast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


No wonder, then, that we revere the robin and protect him, even to 
the extent of declaring that 


He that harries his nest 
Never shall his soul have rest. 


Blake, the unfortunate painter-poet, was of opinion that to put a 
robin in a cage was enough to call down fire from heaven. A robin 
is very seldom seen in a cage, thanks, no doubt, to the universal senti- 
ment in favour of the bird. But exceptional instances occur. In 
White’s “‘Selborne” one reads of a tame red-breast in a cage that 
‘always sang as long as candles were intheroom.” Fancy a red-breast 
singing by candlelight! No robin in his natural state ever sang at 
night. 

As a matter of fact, the robin sings for the most part only in the 
winter, Why? A recent writer tells us that it is because he is the 
earliest-nesting of British birds, and begins in very early autumn to 
assert his individuality and his fitness to have a wife by fighting and 
singing, the song being merely a proclamation of his readiness to 
meet all comers. To say, however, that the robin sings early 
because he nests early, would only be pushing the inquiry a step 
further back, unless we could say why he nests early. But the 
reason for this is, I think, clear. He nests early because, unlike 
other birds, in the earliest months of the year he can always find 
enough food to support wife and family. He has acquired the habit 
of hunting at dusk, both in the early morning and the evening, when 
caterpillars and filmy-winged winter moths abound in the winter and 
early spring months along every hedgerow. In hard weather, of 
course, the robin postpones nesting ; but if the season is mild, no 
month in the year is too early to find the robin building. “The 
song, however, does not express love or even the intention of nest- 
ing, but is merely the expression of that state of full-fed lustiness and 
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self-confidence which leads, in due course, to the acquisition of a 
wife and the establishment of a home.” The wren, which also hunts 
at dusk in the winter months, sings early too ; and mild weather fills 
the stomachs and loosens the tongues of all the thrush tribes as well 
as the sky-larks. But the robin, who is almost a fly-catcher in skill 
and an owl in eyesight, has the advantage of them all, and is therefore 
the most consistent of our winter songsters. 

Red-breasts, as White tells us, in his “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” sing all through the spring, summer, and autumn. The 
reason they are called autumn songsters is because in the first two 
seasons their voices are drowned and lost in the general chorus ; in 
the latter their song becomes distinguishable. Many songsters of 
the autumn seem to be the young cock red-breasts of that year. 
“ Notwithstanding the prejudices in their favour,” adds White, “they 
do much mischief in gardens to the summer fruits.” The robin, in the 
view of some, is in fact no better than it should be. I read recently 
that, while wintering in the southern States of America, it gorges itself 
with china berries, which intoxicate it till it falls to the ground, goes 
fighting mad, or staggers about squawking and buffeting its comrades 
joyfully. But probably this is a case of mistaken identity. “ Among 
all English bird-names,” says Sir Herbert Maxwell, “ perhaps there 
is not one that conveys to us Islanders such a familiar image as that 
of ‘robin.’ Even town-bred children, for whom the greenwood, 
alas ! is too often an unmeaning phrase, recognise in that title the 
little red-breasted bird which spends Christmas with us. But there 
are English-speaking millions oversea for whom the word ‘robin’ 
has a widely different significance. The Pilgrim Fathers and their 
followers applied this name to a kind of thrush, and that is now the 
robin of the United States.” So then, perhaps, it is not the robin 
but the thrush who gets intoxicated ! 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN,. 
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A GREAT LADY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE is no more striking personality in the social life of 
England in the troublous Stuart period than that of the 
great lady who was neither a beauty, nor a politician, nor a royal 
favourite, and laid no claim to literary or artistic distinction. Yet no 
modern writer has chosen to become the biographer of Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Dorset and Pembroke. True, the most 
valuable materials regarding her life seem to have been either 
lost or destroyed, though no certainty prevails on the point. But 
enough remains to show that a character of unusual strength lies 
behind these scattered, broken notices of a life so outstanding in 
its individuality. 

It might be thought that a highly born dame who saw the Civil 
Wars begun and ended, and lived through many years of the 
Restoration, would be known, if known at all, for her share in 
national events ; but, singularly enough, the terrible struggle which 
raged through the country did not bring any tragic disturbance into 
the life of Anne Clifford. She changed her residence from White- 
hall to Baynard’s Castle when the strife waxed hottest, but she does 
not appear to have suffered the loss of kindred or property. What- 
ever she may have had to endure in this way has escaped narration. 
The real interest of her life is centred in that portion which relates 
to her domestic and personal concerns. 

Anne Clifford came of a turbulent stock on her father’s side. 
One of her ancestors was “ Black-faced Clifford,” noted at the 
battle of Wakefield for the dastardly murder of the young Duke of 
Rutland. “Wild Henry Clifford” was another. Before he came to 
the earldom of Cumberland he was the companion of Prince 
Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.) After running through his 
possessions he lived the life of a freebooter, ravaging monasteries 
and sacking villages to replenish his exchequer. George Clifford, 
Anne’s father, though a dashing naval commander, was a profligate 
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and spendthrift. On one occasion he tried to borrow 10,000/. from 
Queen Elizabeth, but there is no record of his succeeding with that 
astute lady. Anne’s mother was Lady Margaret Russell, daughter 
of the Earl of Bedford, a woman of unimpeachable character, but 
her husband preferred the society of one of the Court ladies. The 
strength of will, tenacity of purpose, and capacity for affairs which 
Anne showed in her long life were doubtless inherited from Lady 
Margaret. 

The Clifford estates were not vested in heirs male, and there 
being no other child Anne would naturally have inherited the whole 
of the vast possessions attached to the barony of Clifford on the 
death of her father ; but Anne had an uncle to whom the title fell, 
though not the lands, and George Clifford, caring more for his 
brother Francis than for his only child, left the whole of his property 
to go with the earldom of Cumberland, the estates to go to Anne 
if the heirs male of Earl Francis failed. Thereupon began the 
long war between the wicked uncle and the dispossessed heiress. 
Anne was only fifteen when her father died, and it was her mother, 
the Dowager Countess of Cumberland, who conducted the campaign. 
The daughter says of her, “She showed a most brave spirit and 
never yielded to any opposition whatsoever, in which business King 
James began to show himself extremely against my mother and me, 
in which course he still pursued, though his wife, Queen Anne, was 
ever inclining to our part and very gracious and favourable unto us, 
for in my youth I was much in the Court with her and in masques 
attended her, though I never served her.” James I. had been on 
the throne two years when this suit began. 

At this time the Dowager Countess and her daughter were living 
in London, but in order to prosecute their claims they journeyed to 
Westmoreland, spending the summer in the North. They passed 
from castle to castle, but when they arrived at Skipton, which was 
one of the six belonging to the barony of Clifford, and the place 
where Anne was born, they were not allowed to view the premises, 
“the doors being shut against us by my uncle of Cumberland and 
officers in an uncivil and disdainful manner.” 

But while the Dowager Countess was actively suing for her 
daughter’s rights she did not neglect her education. For some 
whim the Earl, her father, had forbidden her being taught any 
foreign language, “ but for all other knowledge fit for her sex none 
was bred up to greater perfection.” She had the Poet Laureate 
Samuel Daniel, for tutor. The Dowager Countess likewise “had no 
language but her own,” “yet was there few books of worth translated 
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into English but she read them.” Anne certainly inherited from her 
mother a love of reading. Books were her one personal extravagance 
in after years when she came into her own and could spend as she 
pleased. 

When she was between eighteen and nineteen Anne was married 
to Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset. This brought another element 
into the great lawsuit. The case was heard in the Court of Wards. 
Earl Francis and his son were willing for the matter to be decided 
by the arbitration of four judges, and in this Anne’s husband, the 
Earl of Dorset, acquiesced. But the Dowager Countess would not 
consent, and forced her daughter to refuse to be a party to any such 
arrangement. “She would never be brought to submit or agree to 
it, being a woman of a high and great spirit, in which denial,” as 
Anne justly observes, “ she directed for my good.” The award was 
made in favour of Earl Francis, and the lands were handed over to 
him in face of the fact that the arbitration had not been agreed to 
by Anne herself, but only by her husband. <A more flagrant instance 
of the merging of the wife’s identity in that of the husband has 
seldom occurred. Shortly after this Earl Francis married his son 
Henry to Lady Frances Cecil, daughter of the Lord High Treasurer, 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury, “which marriage,” says Anne, “ was 
purposely made that by that power and greatness of his the lands 
of mine inheritance might be wrested and kept by strong hands 
from me.” 

In the meantime the Dowager Countess had died, and Anne was 
left to fight her battles entirely alone, her husband being on the side 
of the enemy. She made two attempts to get her rights by trials at 
law, first at the Court of Common Pleas, Westminster, and afterwards 
at York before Edmund, Lord Sheffield, President of the North. 
King James now determined to settle the matter once for all, and 
in January 1617 he summoned the Countess of Dorset to appear 
before him at Whitehall to give her formal consent to the award by 
which her lands were handed over to her uncle. But the Countess 
had inherited her mother’s spirit, and although single-handed—for 
the Earl of Dorset signed his consent to the award—she stoutly 
refused to yield. So matters continued, Earl Francis being in 
possession and his niece ready at any moment to renew the battle. 

In 1623 the Earl of Dorset was ill and had qualms about his 
wife’s position, so he made over to her his Sussex property. The 
following year he died at Great Dorset House, the Countess lying 
ill at the time at Knowle House, Kent. Anne describes her husband 
and her fifteen years of married life rather quaintly. In spite of the 
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Earl’s opposition to the main object of her life she gives him his 
due. He was, she says, “in his own nature of a just mind, of 
a sweet disposition, and very valiant in his own person.” As for 
herself, she says, “ Though I was happy in many respects, being his 
wife, yet was I most unhappy in having the malicious hatred of his 
brother, then Lord Edward Sackville, towards me, who afterwards 
came to be Earl of Dorset by my Lord’s decease.’ 

After her husband’s death Anne divided her time between 
Bolbrooke House, Sussex, which was the most important estate in 
her jointure, Cheney House, Bucks, the seat of her mother’s father, 
and Woburn House, Beds. It was during this period that she 
caught small-pox from her eldest child, “which disease did so 
martyr my face that it confirmed more and more my mind never 
to marry again.” Her appearance, according to her own naive 
description, must have been very pleasing as a girl, and it is to 
be hoped that one of her chief beauties, her abundant brown hair, 
which reached below her knees, did not suffer damage from the 
disease. 

While she was staying at Bolbrooke House she narrowly escaped 
being robbed of a large sum of money. It was no common thief, 
but a robber in high life, though the identity of the person is not 
established. She says, “On May 6, 1626, when I had newly received 
my Lady Day’s rents, and had some money in the house before, 
I escaped miraculously by God’s providence from an attempt of my 
enemies to have robbed me, besides the extreme fright it would have 
put me into had it not been timely discovered and prevented by one 
who accidentally saw them enter into the window, and it was thought 
to have been plotted by a great man then my extream enemy, but 
God delivered me.” 

In 1630, when she had been six years a widow and was forty 
years of age, she revoked her decision about second marriages and 
allied herself with another great and powerful house in the person of 
the Earl of Pembroke. This nobleman evidently had no objection 
to lawsuits and was willing to help his wife to get back her vast 
property. Two years after this second marriage the Countess of 
Pembroke writes, “ being still mindfull to vindicate my right and 
interest in the lands of my inheritance in Westmoreland and Craven, 
in August and September 1632, by commission under my said Lords, 
and my hand and seal procured of like legal claims to be made, as 
were formerly executed in the time of my widowhood.” Five years 
later she renewed her claim, and then the Civil War put a stop to 
litigation. 
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The wicked uncle was now approaching the end of his tenure. 
In 1641 he died, at the age of eighty-two, leaving a son to reign in 
his stead. The Countess’s troubles were nearly over. In 1643 the 
son died, and no one now intervened between Anne and her in. 
heritance. At the age of fifty-three she became one of the greatest 
ladies of the land, holding in her own right vast possessions and 
having kinship with some of the noblest families in England. Her 
jointure had been added to by the Earl of Pembroke, who made 
over to her his Kentish property, so that apart from the long-disputed 
inheritance the Countess was fairly well dowered. 

About this time a new source of trouble arose. The Earl of 
Pembroke wished to marry one of his sons by a former marriage 
to the Countess’s younger daughter, Isabella. The Earl was very 
insistent, but both the mother and the daughter being hotly opposed to 
the match the Lady Isabella presently married, instead, the Earl of 
Northampton. Probably this event hastened the rupture between 
the Earl and Countess, for two years later (1649) they parted, never 
to meet again, the Earl dying in 1650. 

Now begins a new epoch in the life of the Countess of Pembroke. 
She is quite alone, a widow for the second time, both her daughters 
married (the elder having married the Earl of Thanet), and free to 
devote herself to the management of her vast estates. After the 
death of the Earl she revisited her birthplace, Skipton, and stayed 
there a year. During this time, she says, “I employed myself in 
building and reparation of Skypton at Barden Tower, and in causing 
of bounds to be ridden and my courts kept in my several mannors 
in Craven, and in these kind of country affairs about my estate which 
I found in extream disorder by reason it had been so long kept from 
me as from the death of my father till this time and by occasion of 
the late Civil Wars in England, and this time the suits and differ- 
ences in law began to grow hot betwixt my tenants in Westmoreland 
and some of my tenants in Craven and me, which suits with 
my tenants in Westmoreland are still depending, and God knows 
how long they may last, but the differences with my tenants in 
Craven are for the most part by compromise and agreement re- 
conciled.” 

It was in connection with a dispute with her tenants that the 
well-known story of the “boon hen” occurs. “A rich clothier of 
Halifax, one of her tenants, would not pay the one ‘boon hen’ which 
traditional custom demanded from the holder of a certain tenement. 
The Countess took the case to the law courts and recovered the hen, 
but at a cost of £200 to herself and the same amount to her 
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adversary.”' After this the Countess invited her tenant to dinner 
and had the “ boon hen” served as one of the dishes. 

The Countess found that most of her castles required either re- 
building or repairing. The tower at Appleby Castle, called Czesar’s 
Tower, had been pulled down during the period she describes as 
“the great rebellion time.” Brougham Castle was in a very ruinous 
condition, and Pendragon Castle needed repair. She was an excel- 
lent woman of business and counted the cost of everything she 
undertook. There was no commencement of building operations 
until the money was ready to her hand, and her accounts were 
always carefully kept and balanced every week. 

In 1653 the judges on the northern circuit were entertained for 
three or four nights at Appleby Castle, and this visit seems to have 
grown into a regular custom. The Countess held the office of 
sheriff of Westmoreland, and there is a tradition that she sat on the 
bench with the justices, like her ancestress Lady Isabella Clifford, 
from whom the office descended. The court was frequently held in 
her own baronial hall. 

A less welcome party of visitors quartered themselves upon the 
Countess during the disturbances of 1651. The Royalists were 
working their way south from Scotland, and Cromwell’s forces were 
massed about the northern part of England. Appleby Castle was 
full of Republican soldiers nearly all the summer. The opposing 
party came within half a dozen miles of her, but, although she was 
living in the very midst of strife, both she herself and her many pro- 
perties escaped injury. It is curious how this great lady, who, from 
her prominent position and wealth, might have been among the first 
to suffer from the Civil Wars, passed through unscathed. She is so 
little affected by the tumults around her that at this very period she 
remarks, “I do more and more fall in love with the contentments 
and innocent pleasures of a country life.” 

It was not all “ contentments and pleasures.” The tenants were 
perpetually giving trouble. In 1653, the Countess says, “did I 
cause several courts to be kept in my name in divers of my mannors 
within this county (Westmoreland), but the tenants being obstinate 
and refractorie, though they appeared would not answer as they were 
called, and also many leases of ejectment did I cause to be sealed 
in this county in October to a tryal with my tenants at common 
law.” 

The Countess was anything but a harsh proprietor : she was, 
indeed, overflowingly generous, and devoted herself heart and soul to 

1 Women in English Life, by Georgiana Hill. 
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the interests of her people. No landowner ever recognised more 
fully the responsibilities attaching to great possessions. To begin 
with, the Countess was no absentee landlord. She lived year in 
year out on her own land, never even journeying to London to visit 
the Court. Her time was divided as equally as possible among her 
castles, and she would travel from one to the other in the depth 
of winter to give employment to the road-makers. She was such an 
upholder of home industries that she dressed always in black serge 
made on the looms of her estates. A generous table was kept for 
her household, although she lived sparingly herself and hardly ever 
tasted wine in her life. She repaired and founded almshouses for 
the poor, restored seven parish churches, and pensioned some of the 
ejected clergy. One of the most striking instances of the broad- 
minded liberality of the Countess is the fact that she undertook the 
education of the illegitimate children of her first husband. 

The Countess, like her mother, was a great reader, and one of 
the best informed women of her day in spite of the seclusion in 
which she lived. Her only personal luxury, as has already been 
noted, was books, and when her eyes began to fail her she had a 
reader who read daily and systematically to her, as is proved by the 
marks and dates on old folios which have been preserved. She had 
two ladies of education to live with her, and there was quite a 
literary atmosphere about the Countess. Even on the tapestry of 
her bedchamber she had fastened pieces of paper with passages from 
the best authors, so that her women might become imbued with the 
thoughts of the great and good. She kept up her active habits 
to the last and her processions from castle to castle. At the age of 
seventy-three she made a dangerous journey over the wild dales to 
places she had never before visited. It must have been difficult in 
wintry weather to convoy the retinue, for the Countess travelled in 
state ; she was borne along in a horse litter ; there was a coach and 
six for her women, and the men of the household followed on 
horseback. 

She retained her spirit and vigour of mind to the last, if the 
famous retort made to Sir. Joseph Williamson, when she was in her 
eighty-fifth year, is authentic. The Secretary of State is said to have 
written to the Countess saying that the Government wished a certain 
candidate to be returned for the borough of Appleby. This inter- 
ference in her own domains was more than the Countess could 
stand, and she wrote in reply, “I have been bullied by an usurper, 
neglected by a Court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject. 
Your man shan’t stand.” 
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She died at the age of eighty-six and was buried under a monu- 
ment of her own erection in the parish church of Appleby. The 
Countess was fond of monuments, and erected one to the memory 
of her tutor, Samuel Daniel, and one on the spot where she and her 
mother last saw each other, in the estate around Brougham Castle. 
The monument to Edmund Spenser in Westminster Abbey is also 
due to this great lady who so faithfully served her generation. 


GEORGIANA HILL. 
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THE IMPRESS OF THE KYMRI IN 
LITERATURE. 


NTEREST in the ancient history of the Welsh people no longer 
needs an apology. A change of attitude towards their 
literature and records has lately manifested itself in several different 
directions. Their stubborn conservatism with respect to tradition is 
no longer scorned ; the work and ideals of the Eisteddfod are better 
understood ; the gentry themselves, participating in the awakening of 
interest that has spread slowly, but surely, during the past sixty 
years, are responding to its influence, so that their children are now 
more habitually receiving instruction in the mother tongue. The 
warning of good old David Rhys spoken in the sixteenth century was 
founded upon an accurate knowledge of the race. Destroy their 
language, he said, and you destroy the people. The two are 
inseparably joined. It is conceded by evry student of Keltic 
tradition that the Kymri—themselves the descendants of those 
warlike Cimbri of whose virtues as well as valour Tacitus wrote in 
praise—held a somewhat unique place in the annals of medizvalism. 
Their genius, stimulated by contact with Anglo-Norman culture, 
gave form to a literature which exercised an undying influence upon 
European thought; while, on the other hand, the tenacious 
conservatism of centuries has tended more or less to isolate their 
achievement by the formidable barrier of a language against which 
no alien legislation could prevail. But, during the last century, 
scholars and translators have afforded us more than passing glimpses 
of an enchanted land. Romance and legend, mystical allegory, 
historic myth—all have been studied, collected, interpreted ; and 
together have enlarged our conception and deepened our apprecia- 
tion of the treasures of Kymric literature. 

Not the least striking proof of the real interest awakened by these 
labours is afforded us by the recent cheap edition of the ‘ Mabinogion ” 
—or medizval Welsh stories—lately issued from the press. Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s beautiful translation is now brought within the 
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reach of all lovers of literary lore; and, inasmuch as these old 
Welsh tales are in many respects an unrivalled compilation of diverse 
elements, this new edition has conferred a permanent benefit upon 
the English-speaking world. The value of it is enhanced, moreover, 
by the illuminative notes which impress upon the reader the real 
nature of the Keltic contribution to imaginative art. For it is from 
this point more particularly that interest radiates. It should never 
be forgotten that the ‘‘ Mabinogion” represent the ingathering from 
several different epochs, and presuppose an immense background of 
tradition and myth. Collectively, the tales resemble, as it were, a 
piece of highly fossiliferous stratum whose organisms bear witness 
to the teeming life of previous ages. It is in relation to those past 
epochs that the volume should be studied ; it is as one link only in 
the great chain of evolution that it holds its venerable place. And 
thus, at the back of it, we must infer inductively, where we may not 
prove historically, the long series of tradition and axiom, romance 
and myth, which were the inheritance of the Kymri. 

Of the actual authors of the “ Mabinogion ” we know nothing at all. 
The stories, greatly differing in substance and detail, and incorpora- 
ting many different phases of archaicfancy, were undoubtedly gathered 
in the fourteenth century into a whole ; but it is from the revelation of 
the two preceding centuries, in so far as we are able to observe them, 
that we get the truest glimpse of the conditions which determined 
their growth. 

The beginnings of Kymric tradition are, of course, hidden in the 
unlettered gloom of barbarism. From afar, even from the dim 
borderland of prehistoric ages, legends, mystic and inscrutable, can 
be discerned. Later, we can trace them moving obscurely across 
the growth of centuries, changeable, uncertain as visions of the night. 
Who shall define that no-man’s land where myth and history are 
inseparable? The mystery of many a belief as of many an error is 
hidden in obscurity. It is almost impossible, for instance, to 
trace to its source the chief centre and inspiration of Keltic romance, 
the Arthurian legend. As early as the sixth century, the majestic 
figure of Arthur steals upon the scene—the warrior chief, the inspirer 
of great deeds and mighty enterprises. But in another two hundred 
years the heroic has been grafted on to the primitive conception ; 
and in the twelfth century an “historic” legend is established, and 
the age of chivalry has dawned. It is this epoch more particularly— 
from the middle of the eleventh century to the end of the twelfth— 
which the students of the “‘ Mabinogion ” will do wisely to consider. 
For it was pre-eminently an age of literary awakening. Throughout 
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Europe, nation called to nation in an impulse of renewed activity 
which was especially manifest in Wales. The discords and troubles 
of the past were healing ; the little despised race lifted itself once 
more upon the inflowing tide of prosperity; and in so doing it 
responded to the vital influences of the time. On the one hand, 
Keltic stimulus was supplied by a corresponding movement among 
the Irish race ; on the other, the transforming, penetrating influence 
of Anglo-Norman culture swept into the channels of romance. A 
galaxy of bards gave voice to patriotic ideals; the office of the 
professional story-teller became a power in the land. We read of 
feasts and congresses held throughout the Principality; and the 
reigning princes turned their thoughts from warfare to the arts of 
peace. At the periodical Eisteddfods, heroic stories, set to the wild, 
sweet music that the Kymri have ever loved, were brought into 
competition. A typical record of one feast held in the year 1177 
shows us how keen the spirit of emulation had become. 

“And the Lord Rhys made a great feast at the castle of 
Cardigan, when he instituted two species of contests—one between 
the bards and poets, and another betweén the harpers, pipers, and 
those who played upon the crwth. There were also vocal contests. 
And he placed two chairs for the successful competitors, whom he 
enriched with honourable gifts. And it appears in this contest that 
the bards of North Wales got the prize for poetry, while a young man 
from Rhys’s own household was adjudged to have excelled in the 
powers of harmony. The others were liberally rewarded, so that no 
one went away with any cause of complaint. And this feast was 
announced a full year before it took place, in Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and many other countries.” 

The truth was that the literary renaissance of the twelfth century 
had found the Kymri to a great extent prepared. They possessed 
a fully developed language ; they were rich in chronicle and legend ; 
they had a unique collection of moral and historical triads ; and 
their Eisteddfods kept up the spirit of emulation. Above all, they had 
an established order of bards. The history of the rise and influence 
of the bards is full of interest. In the palmy days of the twelfth 
century we find the bard occupying a position of peculiar privilege. 
His office was one of undisputed dignity ; his person was held in 
high respect. He was liable to be sent upon important errands ; 
and when attached to a princely household he was the laureate 
and historiographer of his lord. It is true that in the case of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, a noted bard who fell in love with his master’s 
daughter, we hear of tragedy following in the rear of his ambition ; 
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but such an event is a not uncommon peril of the mount of privilege. 
Certain is it that the bard, as a rule, possessed great influence, though 
it is less certain that this influence was always turned to good account. 
In later days, we meet with a number of kingly edicts issued against 
“rymours, minstrels, and vagabonds,” who were said to stir up strife 
and disaffection among their essentially hot-headed race ; and, as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth, proclamations were still issued against 
these disorderly, wandering bards. But the truth seems to be that 
then, as now, two kinds of 4#erati flourished—a type socially and 
intellectually the higher, preserving the purer current of tradition and 
usage ; and a lower type, practically vagrant, pandering to the tastes 
of the common people from whom they sprang. It was probably 
this class who sought to preserve the ancient hatred of the English 
people ; it was undoubtedly against them that edicts such as the 
following were decreed : 

“‘ Item. That no westours or rimers, minstrels or vagabonds be 
maintained in Wales to make kymorthas or guyllages on the common 
people, who, by their divinations, lies, and exhortations are partly 
the cause of the insurrections and rebellion now in Wales. 

“ Reply. Le Roi le veut.” 

So much for the attitude of the common minstrels. The greater 
interest centres in the bardic contribution to imaginative art. In 
the first place, it must be owned that the bards, as a class, and more 
especially the higher type whose works have chiefly descended to us, 
wrote from the point of view of their lords and patrons. Like the 
Rhapsodists of ancient Greece, their tendency was to ignore the 
lower classes and to exalt the aristocracy. The instinct of feudalism 
was making itself felt. Moreover, they created an artificial style and 
standard, so that their works, viewed in the mass, may tend to 
monotony. But, on the other hand, it was inevitable that they 
should in some measure reflect the spirit of the time. They have 
preserved for us a picture of Kymric life and manners together with 
valuable records of contemporary events. They tell us of incidents 
elsewhere unchronicled. And inasmuch as the history of the English 
was inseparably connected with their own, they have, as it were, 
held the mirror up tous. It has been well said that our history of 
the Wars of the Roses will not be complete until we have the records, 
existing but untranslated, of the contemporary Welsh bards. But 
it is when we consider the other aspect of their work—its lyrical as 
apart from its political content—that the casus de//i common to every 
century of medizvalism comes prominently into view. The quarrel 
between friar and minstrel threads the record of the Middle Ages, 
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and in Wales was only ended by the common calamity of war. It 
was no doubt in the nature of things which such a feud should develop. 
The monk of those days held an office which the abuses of a corrupt 
medizvalism had not yet brought into disrepute. He was the 
representative of an unchallenged system ; his authority had a sanction 
established by time. It was but natural that he should resent the 
development of an influence outside and in many respects alien to 
his own; nor could he be expected to foresee the futility of his 
resentment. Meanwhile, the bard, unrepentant, pursued his way. 
He was but the expression—familiar in every age—of the irrepressible 
spirit of nature, striking off the fetters which a mistaken asceticism 
sought to. impose upon the world. He was revolting, as men have 
in every age revolted, against the centrifugal tendency of monasticism, 
its arrogant jurisdiction over secular lives, its insistence upon barren 
and unreasonable restraint. And his verse at that early period seems 
to have possessed the spontaneity of youth. It took its colour from 
the simple, wholesome lyric of every-day existence, tinged with 
a passionate delight in the natural world. He sang of homely 
themes, of valour and innocence, of strife and heroism, of beauty, 
whether in woman or bird or flower. And the lyrics, thus inspired, 
were for the most part as pure as the breath of his own mountains. 
A certain religious bias tempered their exaltation ; a didactic tendency 
crept in here and there. And when imagination, breaking from the 
leash, ran at times into extravagance, it was usually in pursuit of some 
semi-religious theme. The worship of the Virgin-mother, for instance, 
becomes an ecstasy. Flower after flower is pressed into her service : 
the meadowsweet her tribute ; the thrift her cushion ; the cowslip 
for her tears. 

Even a superficial knowledge of the Keltic temperament may 
help us to realise how great an influence, when allied to music, these 
simple ballads may have had. We can easily understand how soon 
the office of the wandering minstrel became an institution ; how his 
visits would be hailed by the peasantry as they assembled around him 
even as the Lombard people flocked to hear the story of Roland or 
Rinaldo told in the public square. Again we can easily foresee the 
intrusion, in course of time, of popular and personal subjects. There 
is no doubt that the bardic office served to give expression to personal 
jest and party feeling as well as to inspire heroic odes or sonnets to 
Myfanwy. It was inevitable that the “old men eloquent” should 
sharpen their weapons of defence against the bitter, protesting friars. 
Gibes and sarcasms, as it seems, were quickly multiplied. The 
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monk’s anathema was paid back in round retaliation. Let the 
“dull friar” keep to his own province! What had he to do with 
private life? But on the whole it must be confessed that the feud 
is traceable rather to the jealousy of the Church than to any flagrant 
transgression of the minstrels. They encroached, in fact, upon each 
other’s privilege : there was no great difference in their mode of life. 
The one went begging while the other went singing over the king’s 
highway : they were, in truth, “ beggars all.” It is, of course, possible 
that occasionally the love lyric of the bard transgressed the bounds 
of a more elastic purism than obtained within monastery walls. An 
extant poem by Dafydd ap Gwilym is likely to be quoted in support 
of this view. It is an invitation to a nun, and runs as follows : 

There in the green wood will thy mind 

A path to heaven, O lady, find. 


There Ovid’s volume shalt thou read, 
And there a spotless life we'll lead. 


Which charming piece of romantic idealism was surely calculated to 
turn the hair, if he had any, of an orthodox monk. 

At length, in the thirteenth century, we find the tables somewhat 
turned ; for the monks, in a fashion of their own, began to cultivate 
romantic literature. It is at this period that the evolution of the 
Arthurian legend takes a more definite shape. Much has been 
Written in recent years, to elucidate the growth of this the greatest 
achievement of Keltic genius. It is now practically established that 
the legend emanated from the Kymri, spreading from ‘‘ Welshland” 
through Cornwall into the Welsh-speaking colony of Brittany upon 
the opposite shore. Thence, moulded by French and Latin influences, 
it was finally brought back into its native land, and in another hundred 
years was raised to the dignity of an English classic by the hand of 
Malory. It was this flower of romantic yet religious medizvalism 
that was seized upon by the friar. Enriched with his sanction, it 
attained an influence whose effects no prince or minstrel could foresee. 
Unchallenged as the source of noblest inspiration, it spread over the 
whole of the Christian kingdoms of the west ; it touched the shore 
of Arabia with its influence: it conquered wherever it spread. Its 
impulse was unique, progressive. Long after the new world of the 
Renaissance had risen from the ashes of feudalism, the epic of the 
Round Table preserved the essence of that mystical, unattainable 
ideal which had softened the manners and tempered the spirit of a 
half-barbaric age. In the thirteenth century a belief in the coming 
of Arthur was held by the Kymri beyond dispute. ic jacet Arthurus ; 
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Rex quondam ; Rexque futurus. So,it was believed, ran the legend 
on his tomb. And just as to this day the Irish believe that the 
O’Donoghue sleeps beneath Killarney waters, one day to arise and 
redress their wrongs, so did the belief obtain among the Kymri that 
Arthur should rise from Avalon. 

Thus did the supreme gift of the Armorican Kymri become the 
common property of the Christian world. The strange thing is that 
it was left for other nations to develop ; in Wales it never seems to 
have been elaborated beyond a certain point. But in the mean- 
while, the springs of fancy were not exhausted ; silence had not 
yet fallen upon the story-tellers and romancers of the Keltic race. 
The Red Book of Hergest was written ‘in the fourteenth century ; 
and from its storehouse of material, drawn from many centuries and 
covering a wide area both in subject and form, the “ Mabinogion,” 
as we have them now, were gathered. Some would have us believe 
that their production was again a cause of friction between friar 
and bard. It appears, at any rate, that the tales, while tolerated by 
the clergy, were received with scant justice by some of the greater 
bards, ‘ Ystoriau,” “young people’s tales,” they were called con- 
temptuously. But however this may be, time and the ripe judgment 
of the scholar have decided in favour of the “ Mabinogion,” which 
are now made accessible to the general public in their appropriate 
English guise. To those who desire a contemporary record of an 
historical character, the “ Mabinogion” may not appeal. They have 
no plan, no unity, no historical record at all. They are but a selection 
of medizeval stories, dealing with the enchanted land of wizard and 
magic, fairy and myth. Their “magic casements open upon the 
foam of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn.” But with all their 
fantasy they have a wholesomeness and charm which are sometimes 
absent from the northern sagas and medizval myths. To the 
student of literature they yield a pleasant harvest of suggestion. We 
learn from them that, despite much artificial and barbaric incident, 
they preserve an ideal in all respects worthy of a generous and 
chivalrous people. We learn that their women, as a rule, were held 
in honour; that they did not scorn the virtues of chastity and 
truth ; and throughout, even from the mass of childish extravagance, 
we can trace that feeling for moral and intellectual harmony which, 
when allied to the worship of the beautiful, is the very foundation of 
Art. 
It seems as though the Kymri, after this period of exuberant 
productiveness, had completed their artistic mission to the world. 
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The flood-gates of their enthusiasm, fed by the great inrolling tide 
of Norman and Roman influence, ebbed silently away; and the 
little current of their national life swept more and more towards 
English type and custom. Monkand bard still stood in the fifteenth 
century as representatives of literature ; but the age of independent 
ideals, of chivalrous incitement, was gone. With the accession of 
Henry Tudor the literary vitality of the people had seemed to wane. 
The downfall of the princes brought the decay of minstrel and bard, 
and diverted the literary impulses that yet remained into different 
channels. Of these, the Triads deserve more than a passing notice. 
In no other country has this particular form of literary art been 
brought so much into prominence. Thanks to the patient industry 
of Thomas Stephens, we have a collection of these characteristic 
documents dating from about the twelfth century onwards; some 
historical, some moral, but all more or less didactic in tone. One 
of the most striking of the series is by Ioan Vawr ab y Diwlith; or 
Big John of the Dewless Hillock, so named from the place of his 
birth. It is called the “‘ Triad of Embellishments,” and the following 
are specimens of its style: 

1. The three embellishing names of Joetic genius: Light of 
understanding, amusement of reason, and preceptor of knowledge. 

2. The three embellishing names of reason: Candle of the soul, 
might of wisdom, and transparency of knowledge. 

3. The three embellishing names of knowledge: Might of the 
world, joy of the wise, and grace of God. 

4. The three embellishing names of God: King of the heavens, 
Father of animation, and Immensity of Love. 

5. The three embellishing names of Conscience: Light of heaven, 
eye of truth, and voice of God. 

In modern days the function of the Triad writer, like that of the 
bard, is almost obsolete ; but, as late as the seventeenth century, 
good George Herbert tried to revive again the springs of inspiration 
by his simple poems. For he knew that poetry was the surest road 
to the hearts of the people ; and he knew also that simplicity, both 
of theme and utterance, has always been their aim. Indeed, if we 
desired to sum up the trend of the inspiration which flowed so 
generously from Kymric sources into nations greater than their own, 
we could hardly do so better than in the words of Charles Wilkins : 

“‘Pre-eminently, wherever poetry breathes for the tenderest 
emotions and speaks of the inner life of man, and prose tells of 
the love of country and of home, and religious sentiment has a 
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deeper fervour and a holier glow, there willbe read the impress of 
the Kymri.” 
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SOME AFFECTED FASHIONS 


MONG the various bypaths of the history of manners and 
customs, not the least interesting is that connected with the 
curious desire of things which nature has not bestowed upon us, which 
we call affectation. No age is free from it, though some periods seem 
tobe more marked by its influence than others. These assumptions 
of artificial tastes make their appearance in every country, and may 
be divided into various classes. Thus we have an affected simplicity 
of manners in a luxurious and pleasure-loving age, such as was seen 
in France in the latter half of the eighteenth century, or, again, the 
artificial cult of rustic swains and shepherdesses by town-dwellers 
that prevailed in the age of Queen Anne. At another time an 
ultra-refined form of speech is the fashion, of which euphuism is a 
specimen, or that employed by the frequenters of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet. Travelled culture was affected by the school of the 
macaronis, and at the French Revolution men were nothing if not 
classical. Then we have all those curious extravagances of dress 
and costume which are akin to affectations. 

There is a fashion, too, in sentiments as well as in clothes. At 
one time we are all for liberty, individualism, self-help, and the like. 
Then the pendulum swings back once more, and we have a reaction 
in favour of more governmental control, and a more socialistic view of 
economics. At one time we are optimistic sharers of Dr. Pangloss’s 
opinion of the world, and strong believers in progress. At another, 
the spirit of the age inclines us to pessimism ; we are less confident, 
and disappointment at the slow pace of a nation’s improvement 
finds a voice in such works as Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After.” 

In literature, again, we are sentimental and romantic at one 
period, poetical and realistic at another. We see the “ sensibility ” 
of languishing and rather lachrymose damsels followed by the 
camaraderie of the athletic and practical New Woman. Yesterday 
Mrs. Grundy was supreme, to-day she is dethroned; but who 
knows if to-morrow may not reinstate her in power? And 
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these changes of opinions are, as a rule, followed by changes in 
tastes and fashions often attended by extravagant or affected 
developments. According to Mr. Herbert Spencer, fashion is an 
accompaniment of the individual type of society, while ceremony 
is an accompaniment of the militant type. And this we find to be 
generally true, though the distinction cannot be ome with any 
degree of exactness. 

Some fashions, it is curious to observe, have arisen through 
a kind of reverential imitation. Any appearance of superiority to 
rulers must in barbarous states of society be studiously avoided, 
so that it is only as regards their defects or blemishes that the 
ruling caste may be imitated. Thus we read concerning the 
Fijians that “a chief was one day going over a mountain path, 
followed by a long string of people, when he happened to stumble 
and fall. All the rest of the people immediately did the same, 
except one man, who was instantly set upon by the rest to know 
whether he considered himself better than his chief.” It is said 
that full-bottomed wigs were invented by a French barber for the 
purpose of concealing an elevation in the shoulder of the Dauphin 
of that day. Similarly Charles VII. of France introduced long 
coats to hide ill-made legs. Patches were invented, they tell us, 
in England, by a foreign lady who in this manner ingeniously covered 
a wen on her neck. In 1460, Duke Philip of Burgundy, having 
had his hair cut during an illness, issued an edict that all the nobles 
of his states should be shorn also, with the result that over 500 
persons sacrificed their hair. In the time of Henry I. it was 
customary to allow the hair and beard to grow until the king had 
his cut officially, when the royal example was at once followed. 
The long pointed shoes, so much the fashion in the days of 
| Henry IV., are said to have been invented by Fulk, Earl of Anjou, 
| in order to conceal his deformed feet. Whether this be so or no, 
the fashion became one of the most extravagant in the annals of 
costume. So long did these pointed shoes become that their 
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owners, the beaux of the day, could not walk till they were 
fastened to their knees with chains of gold or silver. The tops of 
these wonderful inventions were sometimes carved in the manner 
of a church window. 

In the time of Richard II. a good deal of extravagance was 
shown in the matter of dress generally. Sir John Arundel, who 
was drowned at sea in 1379, is said to have possessed ‘‘two and 
fiftie new suites of apparell of cloth of gold or tissue,” which was 
thought by the men of the day “to surmount the apparell of any 
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king.” However, the king himself had one coat of cloth of gold 
and precious stones valued at 30,000 marks. 

Our ancestors put great faith in the efficacy of sumptuary laws, 
a form of faith not yet extinct ; and with regard to shoes a statute of 
the reign of the third Edward enacts “ that no knight under the state 
of a lord, esquire, gentleman, or other person, shall use nor wear after 
the said Feast of St. Peter, any shoes or boots having pointes passing 
the length of two inches, upon pain to forfeit to the King for every 
default three shillings and fourpence.” Shoemakers were likewise 
prohibited from making the above under similar penalties. Chaucer 
satirises the long sleeves of men’s dresses or outer garments, which 
grew so long that they trailed upon the ground, and were cut at the 
edges into leaves or other fanciful shapes. One other curious, not 
to say monstrous, vagary of fashion may be mentioned, viz. the 
crespigne or caul, which grew in dimension as the hair was 
artificially puffed or padded out on each side. These puffs grew to 
such an extent that they bore a strong resemblance to horns, 
and indeed were called “the horned headdresses.” As one might 
imagine, they lent themselves easily to satire, and Lydgate the poet 
wrote against them. Growing ever more outrageous, they were at 
last superseded in the reign of Edward IV. by the tall steeple cap. 

With the above-mentioned exceptions, costume was not, on the 
whole, distinguished by absurd or fantastic fashions. But a change 
takes place with the advent of the Tudors to the throne. The 
black shadow of the Middle Ages was passing away. The throne was 
firmly established, and England was beginning to take a larger part. 
in the history of the world. The oft-quoted causes of the move- 
ment known as the Renaissance were at work, and simplicity of life 
was lost sight of in the crowd of new impressions. The Elizabethan 
age was especially one of affectations and extravagances of all kinds, 
owing to the ferment produced by its “ rediscovery of the world and 
of man.” In so many respects like our own times, the period of 
Elizabeth was one in which there was a great accumulation of wealth 
outstepping the means of employment. ll kinds of arbitrary 
restrictions harassed the development of trade ; and the new riches, 
it is small wonder, were squandered to a great extent in the in- 
dulgence of various whims and fantasies. 

To turn for a moment from extravagances of costume to those of 
Janguage. An editor of John Lyly’s works in 1632 writes: “Our 
nation are in his debt for a new English which he taught them. 
Euphues and his England began first that language. All our ladies 
were then his schollers, and that beautie in Court which could not 
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parley Euphueisme was as little regarded as she which now there 
speaks no French.” Shakespeare ridiculed its far-fetched conceits 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” The remark of Falstaff, in the first part 
of “Henry IV.,” is evidently a caricature of this kind of speech. 
“Though the camomile the more it is trodden on the faster it 
grows, yet youth the more it is wasted the sooner it wears.” The 
fop or popinjay of the time spoke, it was said, not like a man of 
God’s making, but in affected phrases, silken terms, and precise 
extravagant hyperboles. The continuous straining after antithesis 
and epigram became wearisome and eventually ridiculous. In 
“ Every Man in His Humour,” Matthew the Town Gull says, 
concerning the “Spanish Tragedy” by Thomas Kyd: ‘Indeed here 
are a number of fine speeches in this book: O eyes, no eyes, 
but fountains fraught with tears! there’s a conceit! fountains fraught 
with tears! O life, no life, but lively form of death! Another. 
O world, no world, but mass of public wrongs,” and so forth. 

Sir Walter Scott has drawn a somewhat exaggerated portrait of 
a gentleman of these euphuistic times in Sir Percie Shafton. In 
one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays a courtier is described as one 
who has nothing in him but a piece of Euphues and twenty dozen of 
twelvepenny ribband. A similar phase of society passed over Italy 
and France. In the salon of the Marquise de Rambouillet, literary 
conversation and refinement were essential. The Précieuses owed 
their existence to the Hétel and its influence. The ladies of this 
coterie insisted on a ceremonious gallantry from their admirers and 
friends, and their talk was the quintessence of refinement. The 
réunions of this lady were sought at first by all the more earnest and 
cultured members of Parisian society, who found there an escape 
from the gaiety and licence of the court of Henry IV. But as time 
went on, the strain of pedantry and affectation in the language of her 
followers became more marked, and the word “ precious” began to 
be used of them in an ironical sense. Mademoiselle de Scudéry and 
Madame de Sévigné, however, were among her most brilliant 
adherents, and the Hétel had a very extensive influence for over half 
a century, the extravagances of its numerous imitators laying them 
open to the satire of Moliére. 

In our own country, the bluestocking parties of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century had a similar object in view, but were less 
artificial. Literary conversation was encouraged at these assemblies, 
and the tyranny of whist and quadrille was mitigated by them. 
Most of the famous men and women of the time—Reynolds 
and Garrick, Dr. Johnson and Horace Walpole, Mrs. Thrale 
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and Fanny Burney—appeared at these parties. The term “ blue- 
stocking” seems to have arisen from the fact that one of their 
principal frequenters, Mr. Stillingfleet, presented himself at one 
of Mrs. Vesey’s gatherings in blue worsted stockings instead 
of the conventional evening attire. But conversation as a fine 
art has never taken a deep root in this country, as it so notably 
did in France with its brilliant sa/ozs. The zsthetic movement, 
affected as it was in some of its developments, was an emphatic 
protest against what Dickens termed “ Podsnappery,” and aimed at 
bringing a juster sense of beauty and a higher degree of culture to 
bear upon the social life of the times. And in this aim it was to a 
great degree successful, for its doctrines permeated society, though the 
term itself could not survive the pointed shafts of ridicule aimed at 
it in “Patience”; and “ Punch” aided in making the zsthete 
absurd in its creations of Maudle Postlethwaite and Mrs. Cimabué 
Brown, 

But to glance back at Gloriana’s ever-interesting reign. As it 
was with its speech and manners, so was it with its dress: both 
were extravagant and fantastic toa degree. ‘“ We weare,” says an 
early writer of the next reign, “ more phantasticall fashions than any 
nation under the sunne doth, the French onely excepted.” The 
expense of following the fashions was so great that many “ broke their 
backs with laying manors on ’em.” A typical figure of the times, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, rode by the Queen in silver armour, wearing 
shoes valued at six thousand gold pieces and more. In 1579 
Elizabeth commanded that “no person shall use or weare such 
excessive long cloakes, being in common sight monstrous, as now of 
late yeares are beginning to be used in the realme. Neither also 
shall any person use or weare such great excessive ruffes in or about 
the uppermost part of their neckes as hath not been used before two 
yeares past, but that all persons shoulde in modest and semely sorte 
leave off such fonde disguisid and monstrous manner of attyring 
themselves as both was unsupportable for charges and undecent to be 
worne.” Stowe tells us that “ grave selected citizens were placed at 
every gate to cut the ruffes and break the rapiers’ pointes of all 
passengers that exceeded a yeard in length of their rapiers and a 
nagle of a yeard in depth of their ruffes.” 

The changes of fashion were so constant and so capricious that 
we read in the “supplicacyon for the Beggers,” in the reign of 
Henry VIII., that the chief cause of the prevailing distress was the 
costly apparel, and especially the manifold and divers changes of fashion 
which the men and specially the women must wear upon both head 
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and body, “sometyme cappe, sometyme hoode, now the Frenshe 
fasshyon, now the Spanysh fasshyon, then the Italyan fasshyon and 
then the Myllen fasshyon, so that there was no end of consuming of 
substance, and that vainly and all to please the proud foolish men and 
women’s fantasy !” A man who aimed at being the pink of fashion 
placed a mirror in his hat, put jewels in his ears, and “wore three 
men’s livings in the shape of a seal ring on histhumb.” He tied up 
his hair in silken strings with twenty odd, conceited true-love knots, 
and wore perhaps a love-lock falling in a plait under his left ear, tied 
at the end with a rose or silk knot. Such was the popinjay as 
drawn for us in Ben Jonson’s “Cynthia’s Revels” and other works. 
And what ingenuity was expended in dressing the beard! A char- 
acter in one of Lyly’s works asks, ‘ How, sir, will you be trim’d? 
Will you have your beard like a spade or a bodkin? a pent- 
house on your upper lip or an ally on your chin? alow curle on 
your head like a bull, or dangling locke like a spaniell? your 
mustachoes sharpe at the ends like shoemakers’ aules, or hanging 
downe to your mouth like goates’ flakes, your love-locks wreathed 
with a silken twist or shaggie to fall on your shoulders?” And 
these beards were dyed. Small wonder, therefore, that the lash of 
the Puritan satirists fell heavily on the affected follies and fashions 
of the day. Says Marston, in his “Scourge of Villanie,” with no 
uncertain voice : 
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Out on these puppets, painted images, 
Haberdashers’ shops, torchlight mockeries, 


and so forth; and he is only one among a host of similar assailers 
of the false make-ups, the perfumes and cosmetics, the baths of 
wine and milk, and the thousand and one devices of the toilet. 
Stubbes ascribes the invention of the great ruffs to the devil; but 
what is to be said of the enormous puffed trousers, the upper parts 
stuffed with rags or sawdust, or the great farthingales which were 
worn by ladies, and, like the crinoline of a later day, tended to 
become ever larger ? 

Among other conceits of the age was the custom of writing 
verses in quaint shapes. We are told of Gabriel Hervey that 
“the had writ verses in all kinds, in form of a pair of gloves, a pair 
of spectacles, and a pair of pot-hooks.” Lord North again, in the 
Court of James I., wrote a set of sonnets, each of which began with a 
successive letter of the alphabet. Artificiality extended to the very 
trees and bushes, which were made to represent obelisks, peacocks, 
flower-pots, and what not. This stiffness in gardening was extended 
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by William III. Nature was made to recede as far as possible, and 
every irregularity was repressed. Gardening was turned for the 
nonce into an anomalous form of sculpture. Trees were habitually 
carved into cones or pyramids or globes, into smooth, even walls, or 
into fantastic groups of men and animals. ‘ Our trees,” complains 
the “ Spectator,” “rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We see the 
marks of the scissors upon every plant and bush.” An amusing 
catalogue of the effects of an eminent town gardener is contained in 
a number of the “ Guardian.” It included “ Adam and Eve in yew, 
Adam a little shattered by the fall of the Tree of Knowledge in the 
great storm. Eve and the serpent very flourishing. St. George in 
box, his arm scarce long enough, but will be in a condition to 
strike the dragon by next April. A pair of giants, stunted, to be 
sold cheap. A quickset hedge shot up into a porcupine by its being 
forgot a week in racing weather,” and so forth, When the reaction 
to a more natural style arrived in due course, influenced as it.was by — 
the gardeners Bridgeman and Kent, fashion rushed to the opposite 
extreme. Every straight walk was condemned, and serpentine paths 
were the order of the day, the worship of nature unadorned being 
even carried to the extent of planting dead trees. 

At various periods of history artificial simplicity has been a 
fashionable frame of mind. Under Queen Anne we hear much 
of Strephon and Chloé, shepherds and shepherdesses, and the 
rest of the mise-en-scine of Arcadia. The ladies decked themselves 
in chintzes and calicoes. In France, at a somewhat later date, 
the return to nature came partly as a reaction from the extreme 
artificiality of the reign of Louis XIV. Society must have 
welcomed any fashion strong enough to break through the hide- 
bound conventionalities of the day. Then there was a certain 
prescribed way of doing everything—of walking, of sitting down, 
of saluting, of picking up a glove, of holding a fork—in short, 
a complete mimicry. ‘A genuine sentiment is so rare,” writes a 
courtier of that day, “that when I leave Versailles, I sometimes 
stand still in the street to see a dog gnaw a bone.” 

But the ideas of Rousseau were beginning to permeate even Court 
circles. People began to admire the simplicity of rustic manners, cul- 
tivated “sensibility,” and were melted to tears by Greuze’s painting 
of “La Cruche cassée.” They erected temples to Friendship, and little 
altars to Benevolence. Head-dresses were selected with puffs “au 
sentiment,” in which might be carried the portrait of daughter or 
mother, even of a canary or a dog, the whole being garnished with 
the hair of some intimate friend or relative. We have the familiar 
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picture of Queen Marie Antoinette in her model village at the 
Trianon, dressed in a white cambric muslin and a straw hat, fishing 
in the lake or watching the cows being milked. A curious folly was 
that of “unravelling parties,” in which ladies of society affected to be 
very industrious and economical, by tearing the gold and silver lace off 
the swordknots and epaulettes of their acquaintances and then selling 
their handiwork. Mme. de Genlis founds an Order of Perseverance, 
with knights and dames of the highest social position, who obtained 
admission by solving some moral problem, by guessing a riddle, or 
by delivering a discourse on virtue. Benjamin Franklin became the 
rage, and people appeared in the streets attired in coarse cloth, with 
knotty canes and thick shoes, in his honour. 

The combination of the natural and artificial styles was very 
marked in the Revolutionary era. Not only were the flowing robes 
of antiquity worn, but the antique names were adopted into the 
bargain. The head of the Bureau of Sciences and Arts advises 
women to abandon their old form of dress, and wear sandals and 
a tunic open at the sides. The homely French names Antoine and 
Louis are turned into Brutus, and a Peter Gaspard, good man, 
becomes Anaxagoras. A certain jurist, by name Leroy, assumes 
the uninviting surname “ Tenth of August.” 

The passion for equality, like that for change, extending even to the 
calendar, was to some extent an affected one. “ Our dandies,” says 
a French writer of the day, “let their moustaches grow long, while 
they rumpled their hair, dirtied their hands, and donned nasty 
garments. Our philosophers and literary men wore big fur caps 
with long foxtails dangling over their shoulders. Some dragged 
great trailing sabres along the pavement—they were taken for 
Tartars. In public assemblies, in the boxes at theatres, nothing was 
seen in the front rows but monstrous red bonnets. What a medley 
of fashions was to be seen in the unsettled days which succeeded 
the great upheaval, and men and women who had definitely, as 
they thought, broken with the past, appeared as “ Incroyables,” 
“ Tricoteuses,” or ‘‘ Merveilleuses.” The tendency, from this time 
at any rate, as regards male attire, was to an ever greater simplicity ; 
and rational dress for ladies dates, as a movement, from the 
early ’fifties, when Mrs. Amelia Bloomer set forth her ideas of reform. 
“We would have,” she says, “a skirt reaching down to nearly half- 
way between the knee and the ankle, and not made quite so full 
as in the present fashion. Underneath this skirt, trousers moderately 
full, in fair mild weather coming down to the ankle, and there gathered 
in“with an elastic band. The shoes and slippers to suit the occasion.” 
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This costume was adopted at several places in the United States (the 
birthplace of the movement), but it was met with ridicule in this 
country, and it is only in comparatively recent years that its principles 
have been to a great extent adopted, owing to the large part women 
now take in outdoor sports and exercises. 

We have noticed the imitation of physical attributes and even 
deformities as an affected fashion, and the desire to appear better than 
one’s neighbours is mentioned by Harrington, Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite godson. ‘“ We go in brave apparel,” he complains, “that 
we may be taken for better men than we be; we use such 
bombastings and quiltings to seem better framed, better shouldered, 
smaller waisted, and fuller thighed than we are; we barb and 
shave off to seem younger than we are; we use perfumes, both 
inward and outward, to seem sweeter, wear corked shoes to seem 
taller, use courteous salutations to seem kinder, lowly obeisance 
to seem humbler, and grave and godly communication to seem 
wiser and devouter than we be.” So much for the element of 
sham in Elizabethan society. But even in Puritan days there was 
some exaggeration in the use of Biblical names and phraseology ; and 
to enoroider skirts with texts was merely to exchange one form of 
affectation for another. As regards the mimicry of fashions we read 
that as Queen Elizabeth’s complexion was “ of a pale, bleake colour,” 
the ladies of the day desired to be equally fair, and to that end 
swallowed gravel ashes and tallow. In a number ofthe “ Tatler” for 
1709 we read: “ About five years ago it was the fashion to be short- 
sighted. A man would not own an acquaintance until he had first 
examined him with his glass. . . . A jaunty limp is at present the 
fashion. I indeed have heard of a Gascon general who by the lucky 
grazing of a bullet on the roll of his stocking took occasion to limp 
all his life after. Before the limpers came in, I remember a race of 
lispers who took an aversion to particular letters in our language.” 

Great liberties were taken in the pronunciation of certain words and 
letters by the would-be fashionable world. The conversation of the 
fops is ridiculed in Vanbrugh’s play ‘‘ The Relapse.” In this dialect 
the letter “o” in a large class of words was pronounced like “a.’ 
Thus “pound” becomes “ paund,” “ crown” “crawn,” and so forth 
in the language of Lord Foppington. Lord Sunderland is said to have 
been a great master of this “Court tune,” as it is called by Roger 
North ; and Titus Oates affected it in the hope of passing for a fine 
gentleman. Ina more modern times James becomes “‘ Jeames,” yellow 
is called “aller,” gold “gould,” and so forth in the fashionable parlance 
so well ridiculed by Thackeray. A languid, used-up drawl was common 
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in the days of weeping whiskers, and the “ r” sounds like a “ w” in the 
conversation of a Lord Dundreary. 

The assumption of foreign culture and Continental manners 
has always afforded good material for the satirist. At one time 
French influence is paramount, then Italian, then French again, 
and so on. Roger Ascham laments the evil effects of foreign, 
and especially Italian, travel on English youths. Many he knows 
who have “returned out of Italy worse transformed than ever was 
any in Circe’s court,” and though there might be exceptions the 
general opinion of the day was that : 


An Englishman that is Italianate 
Doth lightly prove a devil incarnate. 


Again, in the period of Queen Anne, a writer complains ; 


Our native speech we must forget ere long, 

To learn the French, that much more modish tongue. 
Their language smoother is, hath pretty aires, 

But ours is Gothick if compaired with theirs. 


He goes on to speak of the fashion of engaging French cooks 
and other servants, and declares that an Englishman by visiting 
France “goes out a fool and may return a fop.” The macaronis 
about the year 1770, with their affected dress—the small cocked hat 
onthe enormous head of hair, the striped silk breeches tied with 
bunches of ribbons at the knees, the canes of portentous length— 
were a subject of much wonder to their home-staying compatriots. 
The “jessamy ” was the home-made equivalent of the macaroni. 

An amusing entry in the “Times” for December 29, 1795, with 
regard to the passion for high feathers, may be quoted in conclusion. 
“ At all elegant assemblies there is a room set apart for the lady 
visitants to put their feathers on, as it is impossible to wear them in 
any carriage with a top to it. The lustres are also removed on their 
account, and the doors are carried up to the height of the ceiling. 
Ladies’ feathers are now generally carried in the sword case at the 
back of the carriage.” A few days later the same journal announced 
that “a young lady only ten feet high was overset in one of the late 
gales of wind in Portland Place, and the uppermost of her feathers 
blown upon Hampstead Hill!” 

G. P, GORDON. 
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ON MARSH AND FELLS. 


I. THe MArp OF THE MARSH. 


T was a bright morning in early summer ; marsh-lands giving off 
I the odour of mint and sweet reeds stretched out to where the 
waves danced and glinted.‘ In the south-west several rounded 
hillocks faced the shore, and close under the lee of the largest had 
been built a hut of sea-drift timber and beach cobbles. Towards this 
aman was walking briskly; almost anyone living within ten miles 
would have told that slight figure and alert stride for Jem Lacy, the 
smuggler of Donner Bay. He had been beyond the mountains for 
the past three days disposing of some brandy. The hut in front 
belonged to one Jackson, a marshman who assisted in most of Lacy’s 
exploits; indeed, in the absence of the smuggler he frequently 
himself received the stores of contraband. 

The hut was unoccupied, though this was a time when the marsh- 
man should have been enjoying rest after long hours of exposure. 
The door was unlatched, and the visitor noted various signs which 
told of very recent occupation. The smuggler’s face then lighted slowly 
into a smile—he was not handsome after the manner of the fair, 
broad-shouldered countrymen, but a lithe, dark-complexioned man— 
he knew where Jackson could be found and in what manner he was 
passing the hours. 

Margaret Pennington’s home was the farm nearest the estuary, 
and its occupants had always been friendly with those who wrested a 
scanty living from the marsh. Jackson was a particular favourite at 
Moss End, and was suffered to come and go about the house and 
lands as he pleased. The old grandfather, when questioned about 
the apparently thriftless marshman, who as the years passed began to 
woo his Margaret in slow fashion, opined that he, Ned Pennington, 
knew his business best. 

‘There will be a fair bit of money for Magsie whenever she does 
get wed,” he added, ‘as well as more when my days are over.” 

This speech becoming public property in Eberdale caused a good 
deal of interest to be taken in Margaret ; but whether the lover was 
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attracted by her own personality or more frankly came in desire of 
gold, he always found that the best place was reserved to the man 
who to all appearances least merited it. Tom Jackson was a slow 
wooer, yet it never occurred to Margaret that she might, by various 
feminine stratagems, improve the pace of his courtship. Two years 
came and went, but Jackson never seemed to get more at ease in the 
presence of his beloved. Jem Lacy knew that Jackson would be at 
Moss End, therefore wended his way in that direction. And whether 
the genial day influenced him, or whatever else it was, the smuggler 
felt that the dissatisfaction and depression which for three days had 
hung heavy upon him were rapidly uplifting. And with every field 
he passed his curious elation increased. In the next field to the 
farm-house Lacy burst into a quiet laugh. 

“‘ What a joke it would be to watch them fora few minutes before 
showing up! My, wouldn’t Margaret blush if I crept in suddenly 
somewhere and accused her and him of kissing on the sly!” 

And he continued his ruminations as he stole along in the shade 
of the orchard wall. 

‘I wonder if Tom knows what a kiss feels like. I’ll warrant he 
has never plucked up courage either to steal or to ask for one.” 

With a slow, happy smile again gathering on his lips the smuggler 
cautiously crept up to a window which commanded a view of the 
kitchen where he expected to see the lovers. 

But the low-ceiled room was unoccupied. 

“ Oh,” thought Jem, “ it is churning-day maybe, and Margaret is 
working in the dairy,” and he stepped noiselessly into the kitchen and 
made towards the short stair descending to thedairy. From an adjoin- 
ing room there came the sound of a sob, then a choking, a weak gasp- 
ing for breath. The smuggler with two quick strides was across the 
kitchen and looking intoa bedroom. By the bedside knelt Margaret 
Pennington, and at her side stood, with head bent, Tom Jackson. 
The smuggler did not raise his voice, but stepped forward and looked 
intently into the gloomy recesses of the huge four-poster. Against 
the snow-white pillows he saw the lionlike head of Ned Pennington, 
and, alas ! it was but too clearly visible that the course of the old 
man’s life was nearly run. Yet four days ago Lacy remembered 
the alertness of him who was now lying so helpless and breathing with 
so much difficulty. Men such as these, who for ninety years know 
no ache, pain, or decay, Death approaches with rude suddenness, 
as though to prove most fully his long-unshown power. After a 
fit of coughing and the paroxysm of resultant pain had passed, the 
recumbent figure spoke in a thin whisper : 
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“Nay, Magsie, don’t thee fret. It was bound to come some day, 
and God was good enough to spare me till the farm was paid for and 
there was brass in the bank to keep thee when I'd gone. But I 
would like to see Tom Jackson before I die. I want to talk to him.” 

“ Tom’s here, grandfather,” said the woman ; “ he came in to see 
you while you were—asleep.” 

“Then ask him to come close to me, and thee go into the 
kitchen, lass, while we talk.” 

Margaret rose from her knees, and was for the first time aware of 
Jem Lacy’s presence. The smuggler had stepped back and was 
holding the door open for her to passthrough. His presence seemed 
to discomfort her a moment, then she stepped to Jackson’s side and 
said, in a voice choking with sobs : 

“‘ Speak to him, Tom; he was wanting you an hour agone.” 

And she passed the smuggler, who followed her, quietly closing 
the door of the bedroom behind him. Margaret walked across the 
kitchen and looked with unseeing eyes through the window into 
the orchard, where the tender blush of apple blossom decked the 
branches and the velvet sward was spangled with violets and 
daffodils. After a minute Jem stepped to her side, and said in a 
low, feeling voice : 

“‘ How long has your grandfather been like this, Margaret ?” 

“ He began just after noon yesterday. I sent across to Eberdale 
for the doctor first thing—grandfather doesn’t believe in such, you 
know—but the doctor is on the spree and Tom couldn’t get him to ~ 
come. Grandfather’s been getting worse all the night, and I think 
the end isn’t far off now.” Margaret burst into tears, for she loved 
the one who from her earliest recollection had acted as both father 
and mother to her. 

A few minutes later, Jem Lacy slipped to a seat in the window 
‘ by which Margaret stood, and taking her hand in his, in a voice full 
of feeling asked : 

“Have you ever thought, Margaret, of how you would have to 
arrange in case your grandfather ever should be taken away? It 
will need more than your hands to manage the farm, which is not a 
little one. Your grandfather has for years been doing two men’s 
work here. Will you have a lazy, hired man to look after the outside 
work, a man who will most likely defraud you and cheat you at every 
turn ; or will you, Margaret,” and his voice seemed to gain some- 
what in power and entreaty, “choose a man for a husband to look 
after your belongings and give you a life’s love and help when you 
are alone?” 
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The young woman indignantly pulled her hand from his detain- 
ing grasp. 

“Jem Lacy, you’re a smuggler; but I never thought you would 
ask such a question now when my poor old grandfather is dying. I 
want naught with you,” she said in a panting, excited voice, but with 
manner more suitable than words Jem interrupted her. He seized 
both hands and, in a soothing voice such as he might have used to 
an overwrought child, said : 

“Margaret, you quite mistake me. I was not asking you for 
myself. Tom Jackson loves you, and he’s my friend. He’s true to 
the core, is Tom, but, Magsie, he’s shy because he thinks he is not 
good enough for you. Let me tell him you love him, and he'll 
stand by you to the end.” 

But the girl looked with streaming eyes down the wilderness of 
bloom. 

“Margaret,” and Jem’s voice was soft and grave, “ you do really 
love him ?” 

“T do,” said the girl with a sob ; “ but, Jem, we shouldn’t talk of 
such things when grandfather is just dying.” 

“‘Never fear, Margaret,” said the smuggler, his voice ringing as 
though a load of care had been removed from his shoulders. He 
had elicited the information he desired, and stepped to the bedroom 
door at once. Opening it, he could hear the old man faintly 
pleading : | 

‘* But, Tom, for my sake thou must ask her.” 

“ Grandfather, it’s no use ; she’s far too good to mate with me, 
and even to please you I can’t ask her. She knows that I help Jem 
Lacy, and she won’t want a smuggler to live with.” 

The age-drawn face took on a look of inexpressible sorrow. 
It wrung the heart of Jem Lacy, who leaned forward and touched 
the old man: 

“Never mind, grandfather. Tom’ll ask her by-and-by. He 
won’t be a smuggler with me many more days, if I can help it. 
Tom, I have just asked Magsie, and she says she loves thee. Go 
and tell her to come in, and ask her a second time before her 
grandfather. She will not say thee nay.” 

“JT won’t ask——” the marshman was beginning when the 
quavering whisper from the bed interrupted him. 

“God bless thee, Jem Lacy, fora true friend. Magsie would 
never tell me whenever I asked her. Is it really true?” 

“True enough,” said another and slightly hesitant voice. Un- 
noticed by either marshman or smuggler Margaret was standing by. 
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Jackson’s joy was too great for words, and his objections were one 
and all swept away as straws before the long-pent flood of his love. 
To these two even the solemnity of the chamber where a cherished 
soul hovered onthe verge of eternity faded away like the ugly 
visions of night before the warm, welcome beams of morning. Even 
the glazing eyes of the old man took fresh glow in the love-filled 
atmosphere, and his voice was tremulous as he said to Tom : 

“Go you two into the kitchen awhile ; I want to talk a bit to 
Jem here.” 

And hand in hand, with the inextinguishable love-light glowing 
in their eyes, the newly betrothed walked from the darkened room 
—from their past gloom of unspoken words and unacted actions 
yearned for to the dancing sunlight of requited affection, where 
wordless songs of love were ever trilling from the unseen choirs of 
the soul, and where life’s smallest service was englamoured with 
the pure feeling of the innermost heart. The old man watched 
them go, and then turning to the smuggler said : 

“Jem, that’s the happiest pair in Eberdale to-day, and I, though 
I’m fast slipping away, am happy with them. But draw thy chair 
close and listen to what I’ve to say. Those two have waited long 
and patient for this half-hour, so don’t let an old man’s going home 
disturb them. I want Magsie and Tom to be married in a church 
as soon as they can. The farm papers are in a little drawer in the 
top cornice of the corner cupboard ; it opens when you press the 
carved ‘1’ in 1648. You'll find other papers there that you’d better 
send to Mr. Thompson, the lawyer at Cultram. He'll tell you what 
to do. Tom is no scholar, so, Jem, wilt thou see he isn’t wronged ?” 

“T’ll see to aught I can,” said the smuggler, in a broken voice. 

“Jem, I’m getting tired ; tell them to come in, for I want a word 
or two with them before I go to sleep.” 

Lacy immediately called the others from the kitchen, and as they 
came in together whispered : 

*T doubt he’s just slipping away.” 

The old man was indeed relapsing into the unconsciousness 
which sometimes ends in a peaceful severance of soul and body, 
but at the sight of his beloved Magsie he roused himself somewhat : 

“ Magsie, my own, I’m going to the others I love. Tom, take 
care of her ; remember, wed her in a church and see you have proper 
writings of the lines, for she’s—— ” 

The old lips moved noiselessly for a second or two more, then 
were still. On this side the River of Death no other sound passed 
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“ Margaret,” said Jem Lacy at length, “he’s gone to the others 
he loves, and they have met him somewhere over the border of 
Heaven.” 

Margaret rose from her knees at last and turned her tear-stained 
face towards her lover. He caught her in his arms: 

“My lass! my lass !” he said brokenly. 
And thus a new life began for the Maid of the Marsh. 


II. Lost: A SToRY OF THE FELLS 


“TI beg your pardon !” 

“* What the deuce is the matter ?” 

This somewhat brusque reply to an observation by a lady must 
be condoned by the fact that strangers are rare on Eskhause after 
dark on a snowy evening. I had been steadily ploughing through 
the flying wreaths when accosted, and my mind was at the moment 
far away, dwelling on a moonlit forest scene in the island of 
Ceylon. 

The lady, revealed by a hasty glance through the gloom, was tall 
and of fair figure. She appeared to be wearing an ulster and an 
ordinary tourist’s tam-o’-shanter, while in her hand she held an 
alpenstock. She spoke in a voice rich with pretty cadences : 

Oh, I’m sorry if I startled you, but I’m afraid we have lost our 
way.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish, anyway,” quoth I, rather derisively, “for 
we are standing within fifty yards of the cross on Eskhause. If you 
want to get to Langdale, keep on in the direction you are moving ; 
Borrowdale’s to your left, Eskdale’s to your right, and the path to 
Wastdale straight behind you.” 

I was gazing around for the rest of the party as I spoke, but was 
hardly surprised that they were invisible. My lady at five yards was 
but a dusky shadow ; at ten she would have been out of sight. She 
stepped closer, and said in a shaky voice, as though tears were near : 
“T’m afraid you don’t understand me. I am quite lost. I left my 
two friends a long while ago to try and bring help from Wastdale Head. 
I’m afraid I’m a long way from it.” 

To say that I jumped with apprehension is no stretch of the 
imagination, for with a few questions I gathered that the party had 
started from the Woolpack at Boot, thinking to reach Wastdale Head 
by a circuitous route which would include an ascent of Scawfell. 
Those who were among the fells that year will remember how one 
morn broke fair and fine; there was not a patch of snow on the 
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highest hill. But ere long the weatherwise noted leaden clouds 
along the western horizon, which at noon rushed up on a seething 
gale, and in ten minutes the mountains were in a pall of gloom 
within the bounds of which a heavy snowstorm raged. The trio to 
which my lady belonged had been near the summit of Scawfell when 
the storm broke. Shortly afterwards they descended an abrupt 
rock-slope, followed by a long series of loose rubble and scree. The 
storm had so fatigued them that the other lady of the party had 
fainted. When she was brought round again my lady had volunteered 
to bring assistance, leaving her brother in charge of his wife. Before 
she had gone far, my lady had lost all sense of direction, and had 
walked on, over most awful country, for several hours. It speaks 
strongly for her physique that she had borne up so long, yet I felt 
a sinking at my heart when I thought of that lucky slender chance 
which brought her to me. Had I been twenty yards further forward 
or back she would have crossed the neck of mountain on to the wide 
moor of Glaramara to almost certain death. 

“ How far can you go yet?” I asked with some anxiety. 

“Oh, a good way. But are you going to look for Charles and 
Emmie? I promised to bring them assistance.” 

“My dear lady, we are at least two hours away from the district 
they are in, if so be the one I reckon on is correct, and you yourself 
can give me no details to find the exact spot. What I must do is, 
go down to Wastdale Head with all speed and send up an expedition 
with lanterns, &c., for the search.” 

My lady demurred, urging me to go at once to her companions’ 
rescue. My first impulse had been to do this, but the facts as set 
out made me alter my mind. 

‘** Look here, miss,” I said, as roughly as I was able, “it’s come 
with me now to Wastdale Head, or, by thunder, I'll leave you out 
here on Eskhause. You have come miles out of your way already, 
and it’s not particularly safe up on this pass on a stormy night.” 

Seeing that I would not be urged to do otherwise, my lady 
turned by my side down the pass. 

“‘ Now, don’t talk,” I added, “and get along as fast as you can. 
The path’s a bit steep here and there, but it’s safe.” 

The last was one of the most deliberate lies I ever spoke, for 
there were some nasty descents, and every landmark was long ago 
buried in the snow. However, going at a speed I would have 
thought at any other time impossible, we passed Sprinkling Tarn, 
and were soon in that maelstrom of tempest, Stye Head. Across 
the exposed summit we could hardly push through the blizzard. 
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More than once my lady was missing from my side: I knew the 
gale had knocked her over, but beyond giving her a call I could not 
help her. All my faculties were intent on keeping true direction, 
for on that depended whether we reached Wastdale by the path or, 
in greater haste, by a fall down the cliffs. But each time she fell, 
my plucky lady scrambled to her feet again and fought against the 
weather. 

Perhaps twenty minutes after the pass-head was left, we dropped 
down the path into bright moonlight. Wastdale was sleeping peace- 
fully below ; its few groves of trees looking like blots on a field of 
glistening white. Now I left my lady, at her own request, to push 
on to Wastdale and rouse the stout hearts there. The first farm 
I came to I hurriedly explained the situation, sent one lad up the 
pass I had descended, and took the other one to the inn with me, 
Here my story was repeated, and instantly messengers were on their 
way to every habitation with the news of danger on the fells. A plan 
of action was rapidly evolved, then we waited for the coming of the 
lady, from whom we hoped to get final instructions. 

We were a motley group, some sitting, others standing in the 
spacious inn kitchen—dalesmen in clogs and fustian, one or two 
tourists in ordinary costume, and perhaps a score of crag-climbers 
with heavily-nailed boots and frieze suits. In about ten minutes the 
lady came in. 

“Why, Mildred ——” 

“Tom!” she ejaculated joyfully, as she turned towards a very 
son of Anak, the chief of the cragsmen. He stepped up to her 
and supported her with an arm like the limb of an oak-tree as she 
told him—and incidentally the rest of the company—the story. 
At the end of her recital he bent down quite a long way to kiss her, 
and said quietly, but gravely : 

“ Now, little girl, Mrs. Tyson will put you to bed. We're all 
going out to find Charlie and Emmie. Good night!” 

As the little council of war broke up, the sound of iron heels 
resounded on the stone floor of the kitchen, and ina moment we 
were in the open air. 

“Say, Mister, I don’t know your name, but you’re a plucky one 
to turn out again to-night. It must have been awful across the 
Hause. I stayed on the Pillar till we could hardly find the track 
down again.” The cheery son of Anak, Tom, was crunching through 
the snow at my elbow. I put to him a question I had pondered 
over ever since I found the path down Stye Head. 

“ And who is my lady?” 
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“She is Miss Mildred Montague, one of the Montagues of 
Stonehurst Park, Bucks. It’s her brother, the Baronet, we're after 
now. Thank God you met her up there before her strength gave 
out. Charlie will come out all right, I trow. He’s as strong as 
a horse. You see, it’s clearing off, and we'll have a good chance 
of coming across them.” 

I uttered my fear that we would arrive too late, and the big man 
was framing a reply when we espied two figures moving along the 
wide snowfield of Brown Tongue towards us. 

“ What's that? Hello, there!” was shouted as our line of men 
hastily closed up. Tom and I were a little ahead in meeting the 
two wanderers—the lost Charlie and Emmie—and in a minute they 
were told of the safety of Mildred. 

As we walked down the Baronet explained things to us. ; 
“When Mildred had left us about an hour, we feared she had 
gone astray, so I took Emmie in my arms and carried her as best 
I could down the slope. After I had gone half a mile, and was just 
about done up, I came to a little hut into which we crawled, and 
here we lay on a bed of bracken, too tired to move, till the mist blew 
off and the moon came out. Since then we have been trying to get 
down to the valley, but we are so tired that we’ve got but slowly 

along. I’m glad Mildred stumbled on such a friend in need.” 

All’s well that ends well. Tom, son of Anak, has been married 
and is happy somewhere in the world with his Mildred. Now 
and again I hear of them, but I have never seen them since that 
wild night at Wastdale. Charlie and Emmie with their family 
occasionally come North “a-climbing ” (the elders spend their days 
contentedly by the shores of Derwentwater or Windermere). As 
to myself, I am still a wanderer with that one romantic episode 
a bright spot in my memory. 


. ° . 


W. T. PALMER, 
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A THIRD-RATE POET. 


T sometimes happens that a third-rate poet gains, by force of 
circumstances, a prominent place in literary history. Posterity 

may revise, to his undoing, the verdict which his generation passed 
upon him, but if he influenced the poetical taste of his time critics 
have to accept him, however much they begrudge him his place. 
The voice of genius is very often vox clamantis in deserto, or is as 
inaudible as the music of the spheres. Changes in literary taste are 
but rarely made fer saltum, by the immediate force of a great writer. 
More often lesser men try in turn to free themselves from a creed 
outworn, construction goes hand in hand with destruction, until some 
greater man at last formulates the new doctrine. Then the party 
once Protestant calls itself Catholic, and finally fights a losing battle 
against heresy. The watchwords of the contending parties may not 
change, but party watchwords mean different things at different 
times. After Donne Pope seems natural and unaffected, and to the 
harassed student of Browning even Kipling might seem simplex 
munditiis. Minor poets working in periods of transition have impor- 
tance beyond their strict deserts ; they are more successful in passing 
off their claret as port. Posterity has decided to contemn utterly 
Edmund Waller, both as a man and a poet, but for all that he was a 
leader of men. Smaller men than Cesar or Napoleon win battles, 
and Waller showed the way down a road which Dryden and Pope 
followed, and did not disown their guide. With Waller began again 
the worship of common sense, which was already withering under the 
great Elizabethans, and the reaction from their wild fancifulness 
endured for a long time, until men began to realise that owing to pro- 
cess of years they were under the government of King Log. After 
the great Civil War men seemed to sigh for a humdrum existence. 
Donne had led the past generation, and had been as “thorough” in 
his own line as Strafford or Laud, but he was a Court poet, setting the 
fashion for the light lovers and society poets in the train of Henrietta 
Maria. Inthe work of the best of these, Carew and Lovelace, perfect 
jewels are to be found, with an intolerable amount of “paste.” Such 
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achievements as Carew’s “ Ask me no more,” and two or three of 
Lovelace’s songs to “Lucasta” seem almost accidental. They 
worked over their far-fetched conceits like children polishing pebbles 
and stringing them in rows, amidst which a diamond or two, if the 
soil be diamondiferous, may be seen sparkling; but diamonds and 
baser pebbles are worked with equal pains. Suckling was an 
admirer of Shakespeare and wrote with grace and simplicity, but the 
gods gave him a short life; Herrick was an Elizabethan born late. 
Under Charles I. poetry was a fashion of Court as much as in the 
euphuistic days of Elizabeth, and the drama, which touched the life 
of the people, was dying. No great poet sprang from the ashes of 
Revolution. We expect that the Civil War seemed to those who 
engaged in it, on the one hand, an unpleasant piece of business that 
must be put through without flinching, on the other, hopeless ruin. 
After sceptre and crown had tumbled down, and we can hardly 
realise how great a fall was there, poetry left the heights for the level 
fields, and was afraid to climb any but the easiest eminence. It had 
been strong and masterful on its new birth under the strong and 
masterful Tudors ; its strength became feverish, and the Civil War 
was, as it were, an operation from which the patient recovered, but 
seemed aged and sobered after it. 

Edmund Waller was a poet who tried to be a politician in days 
when mistakes in politics were atoned for by the axe or gibbet. He 
tried to steer a middle course between king and Parliament ; he was 
cast on the rocks and survived the disaster, only to be tried and 
condemned by posterity, who hold firmly that the captain should go 
down with his ship. Still we who live at home in ease must some- 
times wonder how we should have conducted ourselves if fate had 
set us down in unquiet times. Thousands of good citizens live good 
lives and die in sanctity who have never been asked the decisive 
question, never been compelled to choose one side or the other, and 
watch whether life or death would kick the beam. The choice is 
made more easily by men of action than men of thought. The 
Boer farmers who staked their all for Dutch domination found the 
question simple. It was more complex for the prosperous Dutch- 
man of Cape Colony, and his answer in most cases was that always 
given by the poor in spirit and rich in possessions, who are equally 
incapable of the fiery “ Yes” and the plain unvarnished “No.” We 
must have a good conceit of ourselves to condemn Mr. Facing-both- 
ways without mercy. In unquiet times the faculty of seeing both 
sides of an argument leads to destruction ; few are permitted to 
survey a civil war from philosophic heights like Pomponius Atticus ; 
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‘or go away till the tumult and the shouting dies, as did John Evelyn ; 
many, like Waller, fall between Scylla and Charybdis. History is 
unsparing to men who are given a part to play in great scenes and 
fail therein, because the high lights and deep shadows are emphasised 
by distance, whereas those who were actually on the scene could fail 
to see either the light or the shadow, being occupied with the detail 
that distance has wiped away. The men of his own time did not 
scout the unhappy Waller; they considered it sufficient compen- 
sation for his lack of courage that he was a man of wit. Perhaps he 
was fortunate that the last twenty years of his life were spent in a 
society that cared little for simple virtue, and tolerated reputations in 
the presence of which Waller’s appeared stainless. He had intrigued 
and been found out; he had bought his life by the sale of his 
comrades. Under the later Stewarts men made such bargains for 
mere gold or worldly advancement. Great generals like Marl- 
borough battened upon dishonour ; the smaller wolves had equal 
appetites but less meat. Waller’s sins could have passed without 
notice if he had not been a poet. That a near relative of John 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell should write smooth verses and 
shrink from Fate’s rough buffets is one of Fate’s ironies. 

Macaulay in his essay on Lord Bacon makes incidental com- 
parison between Waller and Bacon. “Considered as men of the 
world, as courtiers, as politicians, as associates, as allies, as enemies, 
they had nearly the same merits, and the same defects. They were 
not malignant. They were not tyrannical. But they wanted 
warmth of affection and elevation of sentiment. There were many 
things which they loved better than virtue, and which they feared 
more than guilt.” | Waller loved life and the company of the great. 
To save the first he sacrificed honour ; to keep the second he gave up 
freedom of thought. He was a contemporary of the mythical Vicar 


of Bray, and offered his quit-rent ode and peppercorn of praise to 


whatsoever king did reign. So did glorious John Dryden, imitating 
Waller in more than scansion and metre. There is no doubt that 
Waller really preferred to praise even where praise was not due, and 
his timidity shrank from blaming anyone. He was born in 1605, of 
good and wealthy family, educated at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and returned to Parliament for Agmondesham [Amersham] 
in Buckinghamshire at the age of eighteen. He learnt a courtier’s 
insincerity at an early age. In 1639, when passions were high, he 
made a dexterous speech on the Parliamentary side, moderate 
enough to avoid offending the king’s party. We can understand 
Waller as a sensible man, an admirer of the tribunes of the people, 
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two of whom were his relatives, who yet was bound more firmly than 
he believed by natural loyalty to the king. It was no time for 
sensible men. The main was set between the zealots, and many 
men who thought with Waller were more hardly used by fortune. 
Events soon swept him off his legs, until he made the cardinal mis- 
take of thinking himself a fit conspirator. He sent Charles money, 
but stayed by the Parliament, and was dispatched after Edgehill on 
a commission to treat for peace. There is no need to believe that 
he was won over by royal compliments. He admired kings, and 
though it must be allowed that he was a time-server, it is quite 
possible that at different times he was loyal to Charles I. anda 
genuine admirer of Cromwell. In flattering Charles II. and attack- 
ing Cromwell’s memory he followed the lead of half the nation. 
After all he played as manly a part as the good and loyal Evelyn, 
who went abroad until his king was dead and England quiet. In 
1643 Waller and his brother-in-law Tompkins formed a plan to 
unite the Londoners who sympathised with the king into an associa- 
tion. The terrible Pym was informed; when threatened with 
death Waller gave up all the details. According to the story, it 
needed his high reputation and thirty thousand pounds in bribes to 
save his life. He was condemned to die, but reprieved for a year’s 
imprisonment, a fine of ten thousand pounds, and banishment. He 
went abroad, joined Evelyn, and remained away until 1652. The 
poets of this age made most unsuccessful politicians. The loyalists 
among them fell on more evil days than Milton or Marvell. Love- 
lace died of sheer want at the age of forty, one year before the 
Restoration. Carew died at forty, just before the evil times; 
Suckling was only thirty-two when he ended his life in exile. 
Davenant alone struggled successfully through the changes and 
chances, and sunned himself in royal favour after the Restoration. 
Waller may not have acted so very badly. Cromwell hated a 
coward, and yet was most attentive when the forgiven poet returned 
in 1652. The Puritan leader was hardly appeased by reading those 
verses to Saccharissa, Amoret, or Juliet; he was no Mecenas. 
Perhaps Waller’s confessions were made after everything had beer: 
discovered, and men whose own lives had been on the razor’s edge 
of danger were lenient to those who failed to stand the supreme 
test. Charles II. was gracious to Waller, and was repaid by courtly 
odes. No one can excuse the poet for the callous manner in which 
he turned from his “‘ Panegyric of the Lord Protector” to praise the 
new and insult the old ruler. Ingratitude and truckling to the great 
were very popular at that time. Waller lived to be eighty-two years 
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of age ; he sat again in Parliament, and was honoured by all for his 
poetical achievements. ‘The allusions to him by his contemporaries 
and successors are made almost in a tone of reverence. Dryden 
refers to him in the Preface to his “ Fables.” ‘‘ Many besides myself 
have heard our famous Waller own, that he derived the harmony 
of his numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, which was turned into 
English by Mr. Fairfax.” Pope has several allusions to Waller’s 
sweetness and smoothness. Pepys records his pleasure at seeing the 
great Mr. Waller. 

Waller showed the same virtues and faults in his poetry as in his 
life. He was unable, by constitution, to go the whole way in any 
‘direction, but the insanity to which Donne and his school were 
tending was plain to him. Donne’s poems were circulated, in 
manuscript, from the early years of the seventeenth century, and 
took the town by storm. Every verse a poet writes should, by his 
example, contain a startling image, a remote conceit ; he leaps from 
peak to peak, caring not at all how often and how far he falls. His 
lines are often rugged beyond endurance ; his successes are those of 
the soldier who empties his magazine all day at extreme range. 
Carew and Lovelace are terrible when they are imitating Donne, 
whom they considered their master; even Herrick tried if he could 
leap with him. But Herrick’s sounder judgment made him owe 
his allegiance, in the kingdom of lyric poetry, to Ben Jonson. The 
lesser men did after their own kind; they out-Heroded Herod. 
Waller led the way back to commonsense. After him ideals were 
lowered all round. Woman vacated her position as a goddess upon 
a pedestal; in the full swing of reaction Aphrodite Urania was 
replaced by Aphrodite Pandemos, and subsidiary worship paid to 
Cloacina. Speculations were out of favour; men wallowed in 
animal enjoyment of the only world they knew. A modern student 
of that Elizabethan and Caroline erotic poetry does not wonder 
that men wearied of it; poet after poet strikes the same note with 
the persistency of an Indian tom-tom. The “sugar’d sonnets 
may be light, airy, fantastic, but one comes to long for common 
sense and an earthly atmosphere. “All thoughts, all passions, 
all delights” are not centred in love of woman. Waller’s Pegasus 
can at best but amble, still it brings him where he wishes. It had 
not all the tricks of the manége, but was strong and sober. In 
those qualities Dryden was pre-eminent. More vigorous and less 
mechanical than Pope, with little of the latter’s wit, Dryden shines 
with a steady light, and never seeks to make a display of fireworks. 
Waller's flame was not so bright, and burned out more quickly ; 
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Dryden is the light-house of the Augustan age. Waller had much 
dignity at times ; if reputation were assessed by the weight of a 
poet’s lines, as in Aristophanes’ humorous scene, he could offer 
some couplets in competition. Campbell had an eye to one of them 
when he wrote “ Ye Mariners of England.” Waller wrote 


Others may use the ocean as their road, 
Only the English make it their abode. 


Of James, Duke of York, who was a brave and popular admiral, 
consensu omnium capax imperit, nisi imperasset, he writes 


While his tall ships in the barr’d channel stand, 
He grasps the Indies in his armed hand. 


He had tried the same figure before, with less success : 


With these returns victorious Montague, 
With laurels in his hand, and half Peru. 


There was this grace in Waller that, with all his efforts to ingratiate 
himself with succeeding rulers, his best poem was the “ Panegyric to 
my Lord Protector.” The story goes that Charles II. noticed this, 
and twitted Waller with the inferiority of his poems addressed to 
himself. The answer credits the poet with wit, and nothing else. 
Poets, he said, succeed better in fiction. Mr. Lowell holds in one 
of his studies of English literature that Cromwell was unfortunate as 
an inspirer of poets. This is hardly the case. Milton’s performance 
is at least creditable, while Marvell and Waller wrote their best poems 
when addressing him. The Protector’s contemporaries were im- 
pressed by the proud attitude which England under him assumed 
towards the Continental Powers. Waller’s imagination was seized 
by England’s might at sea ; even in the gloomy days of Charles II. 
he strikes a manlier note than usual when writing of the long Dutch 
wars. In this “ Panegyric” he shouts like an Imperialist : 

The sea’s our own; and now all nations greet 

With bending sails each vessel of our fleet, 

Your power extends as far as winds may blow, 

Or swelling sails upon the globe may go, 


The poem is dignified, nevertheless, and restrained. Peace hath her 
victories, and the great Protector, whose “ never-failing sword made 
wars to cease,” is praised because it is his wont “ parcere subjectis et 
debellare superbos.” It makes one pity Waller to read his eulogy of 
Charles II. Cromwell, at any rate, inspired poets better than did 
his successor. The only not contemptible lines ever written con- 
cerning the latter begin ‘‘Here lies our mutton-eating King.” If 
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sarcasm against the reigning prince had not been impossible, one 
would suspect a bitterness in such lines as these : 
Here, a well-polish’d Mall gives us the joy 
To see our Prince his matchless force employ ; 
His manly posture, and his graceful mien, 
Vigour and youth in all his motions seen ; 
His shape so lovely and his limbs so strong, 
Confirm our hopes we shall obey him long. 
No sooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 
But ’tis already more than half the Mall, 
And such a fury from his arm has got, 
As from a smoking culv’rin it were shot. 


“To see our Prince his matchless force employ!” so might a 
Brighton enthusiast speak of Ranjitsinhji. As to the last four lines, 
they could hardly be applied to Jessop or Albert Trott. On the 
other hand, it is easy to overpraise a minor poet when he rises above 
his customary pitch; relative is confounded with absolute merit. 
Yet Waller’s “ Instructions to a Painter,” whom he imagines as pro- 
ceeding to paint a picture of the battle with the Dutch in 166s, 
seems the best sustained account of a sea-fight in our poetry. Dryden 
tried the same subject and failed. Waller is enspirited by the fight- 
ing. Opdam, the Dutch admiral, is blown up in his ship. 

His flight towards heaven the aspiring Belgian took, 

But fell, like Phaéton, with thunder strook ; 

From vaster hopes than his he seem’d to fall, 

That durst attempt a British Admiral ; 

From her broad sides a ruder flame is thrown 

Than from the fiery chariot of the sun ; 


That bears the radiant ensign of the day, 
And she the flag that governs in the sea. 


It goes without saying, that the poem has lapses; Waller shows 
plainly enough that he was bred under the Stewarts. Men dig iron 
and lead from earth’s dark entrails, and this suggests to Waller the 
appalling thought that in battle men are “hurling their mother’s 
bowels at their foes.” Again, as the Dutch ships become disabled, 

The flame invades the powder-rooms, and then 

Their guns shoot bullets, and their vessels men, 

The scorch’d Batavians on the billows float, 

Sent from their own, to pass in Charon’s boat. 


In the same poem, the Duke’s “ dreadful streamer, like a comet’s 
hair,” is not so impressive as Campbell’s “The meteor-flag of 
England,” but Waller may boast himself unprofitably on priority. 
Waller’s meaning is always clear, but he secures this effect in some 
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measure by dubious means. His heroic verse runs in closed 
couplets like Latin elegiacs, the sense pausing at the end of each 
couplet. It is hard to believe that a great poet could write in such a 
metre. How great Pope was cannot be discussed here; at least no 
other English poet of the first rank has been able to move in such 
bonds. Waller spent ten years of his life abroad, and brought home 
from the French clearness of expression, and the monotonous trick 
of heroic verse. His predecessors had used the metre freely, but 
there is a great gulf fixed between the rhyming pentameters of Ben 
Jonson and those of Pope. Waller’s verse at its best sounds like 
Dryden’s. He benefits, perhaps, through the natural weariness 
which modern readers feel after a study of Pope, and he cannot 
suffer for lacking Pope’s transcendent wit. It is a relief to miss that 
constant abuse of chiasmus. Everyone must become tired of the 
repetition of such effects as this, 
Fresh as the morn and as the season fair. 


The skilful use of a trochee at the beginning of a line is common to 
both Waller and Pope. The former’s 

Hid in the smoke and tumult of the field, 
like Pope’s 

And the low sun had lengthened every shade, 


are Tennysonian, although the word “lengthened” is far from 
pretty. Two quotations from Waller are known to all the world. 
His imaging of the worn-out body as “the soul’s dark cottage, 
batter’d and decay’d” was not original, and is now hackneyed. 
Lowell abuses it freely in his essay on Dryden, but that stimulating 
critic was never quite fair to Waller. It is no fault of his that 
Dryden and Pope, who told the world that they learnt their art 
from him, so far surpassed their master. The other famous quota- 
tion is one of the happiest hits a poet ever made. Ovid would have 
been delighted at his application of the old, old story of Apollo 
and Daphne : 
He catch’d at Love and fill’d his arms with bays. 


The poet is somewhat presumptuous in making the application 
personal to himself. Those who read Waller, and they are few, 
read him least of all for his appeals to Saccharissa, Amoret, or 
Saccharissa’s lady’s maid. Everything of the kind had been done 
before him a thousand times better ; he was almost the last wearer 
of an outworn fashion. Men were no longer on their knees before 
their mistresses, and the next generation looked down instead of up- 
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wards. The tone in which Congreve addressed Amoret was that of 
contemptuous indifference, in which Suckling had already furnished 
examples. ‘The raptures of love were discounted, in verse at least, 
until the nineteenth century. The Court of the first two Georges, if 
that is typical of the nation, was not more immoral than that of the 
Stewarts, but its tone was vulgar and sordid, and literature echoed 
its tone. 

The Caroline poets had a curious fancy for “ making their soul” 
in verse before the end came. Waller wrote “Divine Poems” at 
the age of eighty-two ; Herrick’s last work was ‘‘ Noble Numbers” ; 
Carew versified some Psalms. Herrick alone succeeded in a task 
which needs other qualities than those of a poet. Waller’s “ Divine 
Poems” have unction and little else. He needed little absolution. 
He was not a bad, but a weak, kindly man. In poetry he faithfully 
served his generation, and fell on peace. 


ERNEST ENSOR. 









































TO THE LARK. 





HAPPY lark, upspringing and upsoaring, 
How well you love your spiral way 
On this glad summer day, 
Unwearied, all your silvery psalm outpouring ! 
Methinks you fain would reach 
The realms that know not earthly speech— 
Yea, pierce the heaven’s blue flooring, 
There to mingle your sweet song 
The singing of the Blest among, 
With theirs, the Lord of life acclaiming and adoring. 


To-day your carol sounds as sweet 
As when great Shakespeare sang your praise, 
, Dreaming of Stratford’s meads and winding ways ; 
How oft you sprang from Wordsworth’s feet, 
Morn such as this to greet, 
| And heavenward fix’d his heart and gaze ; 
How Shelley loved your canticling 
And learnt that song of his to sing 
Wet, even now, with dew morn-shaken from your wing. 
And I, the last and least of their high name 
The poet’s gift to claim— 
I, too, would rise 
At sound of those wild matin ecstasies 
And learn your strength and song, brave minstrel of the skies. 





Kings and their glories pass away, 
Sceptres and empires wane ; 
Wars have their little day 
| And leave their crimson stain ; 
| You, little lark, remain. 
Your song doth all outstay, 
Heedless of time and laughing at decay. 
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All that our wisest ever knew, 

All that is simple, sane, and true, 

Is yours, within that wonted range— 
Untouch’d by care, unmarr’d by change— 
That lies between your meadow and the blue. 


O happy bird, upspringing and upwinging, 

Tell me the secret of your flight 

Athwart the sun’s keen light ; 

And why you love to take your singing 

Up to those spaces bright, 

Untracked, serene, far lost from earthly sight ; 

Tell me, which seems more blest, 

Those soaring minstrelsies? Or that low nest 
Where Love is warm and wings are fondly press’d? 


But whether earthly or divine 

That life of yours ’twixt shade and shine, 

It must be best— 

High heaven for soul and song, green earth for rest. 
For such a life who would not pine ? 

Tell me your secrets, lark, and I will tell you mine. 


GEORGE BIRD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


HAVE received the first volume of a new variorum edition of 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. This work, which will 
be in twelve volumes—the twelfth consisting of the “Lives” of the 
dramatists, excursuses and the like—is under the charge of Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, whose fine taste and sound scholarship have long been 
devoted to the task of preparation. I can conceive of no work more 
grateful to the student of Tudor and Stuart literature. Alone among 
the great nobles of Shakespeare’s Court, Beaumont and Fletcher— 
the greatest of all—have been virtually approachable by the public only 
in unworthy editions, First published in 1843-46, the admirable and 
authoritative edition of Dyce was sold off in little more than a decade 
as aremainder. I was myself fortunate enough in the “ fifties ” to 
purchase, for a shilling or two a volume, a work which in another 
decade brought, in the auction room, something like a pound a volume. 
Since then Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher has been consultable by the 
scholar only in a few private libraries and on the shelves of our 
great public institutions. My estimate of these two great contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare is shown in the fact that, discussing a good 
many years ago what work I would choose if I were condemned 
to imprisonment with the companionship of a solitary book, I at 
once named the 1679 folio of Beaumont and Fletcher—a work 
which, I am happy to say, still graces my shelves. My reason for the 
choice was that in no other form could I obtain an equal amount of 
delightful and diversified reading. I might, of course, have selected 
a folio volume of Chaucer, Spenser, or Shakespeare—or even the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. In the case of the folios of poetry, however, 
I knew much by heart ; and I could always, and sometimes did, solace 
my solitude by summoning up to memory and reciting to myself 
long passages of inspired poetry. With Beaumont and Fletcher it 
was different. All was fresh and new, and the task of perusal and 
reperusal might well occupy months—or even years, 
1 Bell & Sons; A, H. Bullen, 
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PLays OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


Y present reperusal of Beaumont and Fletcher has been con- 

fined to the five plays included in the first volume of the 

reprinted edition. These, which do not include the greatest of all, Zhe 
Faithful Shepherdess—the most soul-satisfying and poetical pastoral 
in the world—comprise Zhe Maid’s Tragedy ; Philaster ; or, Love lies 
Bleeding ; A King and no King ; The Scornful Lady ; and The Custom 
of the Country. ‘The order observed is that of the second folio, to 
which I have previously referred. Though accidental, accordingly, 
it serves admirably to show the results of collaboration and to 
indicate the value of the work. Of the five plays—which include 
tragedy, comedy, and tragi-comedy—all are of joint workmanship, 
and all are informed by passion, poetry, or wit. I am not going to 
enter upon the inexhaustible task of criticism. I will but say that 
the world into which the dramatists lead one is a world of enchant- 
ment. Though capable at times of conduct which the man of to-day 
cannot readily pardon, and of impulse so impetuous or transient that 
our sluggish blood can give no answering throb, the heroes are as 
jealous of their honour as Castilians. The heroines, when they are 
virgins, and not reprehensibly outspoken matrons, are of the same 
strain as Rosalind or Viola, and have tenderness and passion to 
which those scarcely attain. The stories are almost always original, 
and are rarely to be discovered in any of the collections of such 
with which the literature of Latin races overflows. As I have in- 
dicated, the works constitute a mine of romance and are leavened 


with poetry and informed with passion, 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 








